
Completes First Year as WTS Director; R. McLean Stewart, Executive Director of Training for War 
Training Seri'ice, reports more than 207,000 young men have received pilot training under his admin- 
istration. He cites a growing belief that colleges ivill be the backbone of post-war aviation training. 


Navy Planes, Up 280% in '43, to Double in '44 

High quality of warcraft, held among best in 
world, credited as vital factor in victories of fleet 
aircraft Page 16 

CAA Air Traffic Unit Maps Post-War Rules 

Group outlines regulations for expected large- 
scale expansion of private flying after return to 
peace-time operation Page 34 

WPB Reveals Distribution of Plane Contracts 

California heads state list with $8.7 billion out of 
total of almost $45 billion from June. 1940. through 
October, 1943 Page 47 


Jet Propulsion Opens Wide Post-War Field 

Performance of Army’s new combat plane gives 
AAF major advantage in production and training 
program Page 7 

ACC Urges Simplification of Air Rules 

Chamber asks moderation of law to spur private 
living; expresses general accord with Lea Bill ob- 
jectives Page 47 

AA Reports on Burma Road, Alaska Air Jobs 

Line has grown “to second largest international 
air transportation company in world” through ATC 
contract Page 36 




If your present manufacturing operations or 
postwar plans involve product parts where light 
weight is essential, consult Westinghouse. 

Skilled Micarta engineers will be glad to study 
your product and to analyze its applications. 
And they will give you the benefit of 35 years’ 
experience with industrial plastics. 

This experience is particularly extensive with 
respect to aircraft applications ... for example, 

MICARTA IS THE IDEAL MATERIAL for airplane fairleeds, 
guides and pulleys. Its weight is only one.haJf that 


AND IN MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES . . . hundreds of thousands 
of Micarta products are in use where light weight and 

In the majority of these applications Micarta 
is used as a replacement for critical materials 
and is serving better. 

We urge you to find out the facts about 
Micarta today. Wire or phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office or write to Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Dept. 7-N. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and ask for a copy of the 
new Micarta Data Book — B-3184. j-ee.ug 


TYPICAL MICARTA TOUGH JOBS IN 
WAR APPLICATIONS 


^\^stin^house 

Micarta 


IN 


DUSTRIAL PLASTIC 
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THE ARMY REVEALS — Don’t overlook 
Northrop's new night fighter, the P-61 ‘‘Black 
Widow," amidst the excitement and conjecture 
surrounding the jet propulsion announcement. 
There was considerable speculation in aviation 
circles as to what prompted the Army to make 
(wo such important announcements almost 
simultaneously. There were reasons, of course, 
and good ones, but (hose involved are reluctant 
to discuss the matter. Northrop failed to get the 
credit it deserved for what those who have 
seen it declare is a really fine new fighter plane. 
Watch for it when it goes into combat. 


PRE-COMBAT DISCLOSURE— In making 
public the jet propulsion plane by Bell and the 
P-61 by Northrop, the Army broke a strict and 
long-standing censorship rule — to say nothing 
about new aircraft until they have been in com- 
bat. It should be noted that the official an- 
nouncement on the jet propulsion plane said 
directives have been issued for production of a 
sufficient quantity for training purposes. The 
Black Widow is announced as a combat plane. 


JET PROPULSION IN THE FUTURE— The 
jet propulsion announcement is certain to result 
in some wild fantasies by imaginative writ- 
ers. As a matter of fact, jet propulsion will 
become an important special device in the 
hands of the air force, but conventional en- 
gines and propellers will be the mainstay of 
this war and in the immediate commercial avia- 
tion that follows. It appears likely that first jet 
propelled planes assigned to duty probably will 
serve as interceptors, but it should be remem- 
bered that most of our fighters are now long- 
range escorts for bombers rather than inter- 
ceptors. which are defensive weapons. 


STANLEY, CRAIGIE, CHIDLAW AND KEP- 
NER — To these four pilots goes the distinction 
of early flights in the Bell jet propulsion job. 
Stanley, Bell's chief test pilot, was at the con- 
trols on the maiden flight of the first experi- 
mental aircraft. The next day Brig. Gen. (then 
Col. Laurence C. Craigie) flew the craft, thus 
becoming the first Army officer to fly a jet pro- 
pelled military aircraft in the United States. 
Later Brig, Gen, B. W. Chidlaw and Maj. Gen. 
William E. Kepner took the plane aloft. 


AIRBORNE MANEUVERS— The highly suc- 
cessful combined maneuvers employing ele- 


ments of the Airborne Command and the Troop 
Carrier command, held near Camp Mackall in 
early December, were regarded in Washington 
as highly significant, although they were not 
widely publicized. Added to that significance 
is the second of these combined maneuvers held 
last weekend, which included the dropping of a 



complete airborne division together with ail its 
equipment behind ‘‘enemy’’ lines. The troops 
were supplied entirely by air and more than 
10,000 men were involved. Lessons learned from 
the first operation were emphasized in the sec- 
ond and all will be directed at the enemy in 

PARATROOPS’ ROLE— Army chiefs are giv- 
ing special attention to the role that paratroops 
and glider -borne troops will play in the coming 
invasion, giving emphasis to the Camp Mackall 
maneuvers. It was understood that about 85 
percent of the glider-borne troops were landed 
in the designated area and that an even larger 
number of paratroops reached their maneuver 
objectives. These results may allay the skep- 
ticism which had arisen in some Army circles 
regarding the employment of this type of troops. 
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This Mossman Aircraft Lever Switch 

Is Small, Light Permits 

Innumerable Contact Arrangements 


The Mossmon Series 0-42 lever Switch wos designed with a full 
understanding of oircrofl requirements, Light weight comes with its 
die cost frame of zinc or aluminum. Design end materials used com- 
bine to make it o rugged unit, highly resistant to iar and vibrotion. 
Detent mechonism consists of a stainless steel spring, which is located 
in a nickel-plated brass tube inserted and staked into the tunnel of 
the switch frome. This exerts pressure ogainst two free-rolling, stain- 
less steel balls. When pressure is brought to bear on the lever, the 
outer ball follows the contour of Hie lotch plate, giving positive 
locking or spring return to center position. The pressure on the latch 
plate is independent of the pressure on the contact springs. 

As Illustrated in the drawing, this switch is usually mounted directly 
to a panel without the use of an escutcheon plate. Escutcheon plotes 
are available and moy be had in special finish to motch ponel. 

This switch affords a rating of 5 omperes, 110 volts A.C. (non-in- 
ductive). Contacts ore Vi' diameter fine silver. Contact assemblies 
may be of 8 springs per pile-up, 16 springs per position, or 32 
springs total. Weight of the 0-42 Switch with 8 contact springs is 
4 Vi ounces. Breakdown rating of springs to ground is 2000 volts A.C. 
Spring pile-up insulators are Bokelite wafers, assembled under 
pressure to guard ogainst distortion. 

The Mossmon 0-42 Lever Switch is one of a line of precision electrical 
components which includes many types of heavy-duty, multiple circuit 
lever switches, turn switches, push switches, plug lacks, and speciol 
switching components. Send for catalog containing full informotion. 

DONALD P. MOSSMAN, INC. 

6133 N. Naithwesl Highway, Chicago (31), Illinois 
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Washington Observer 


EARLY CABIN PLANES — A recent issue of 
“Aviation News” carried a picture of an early 
United Air Lines cabin plane of 1920 and, to 
keep the record clear, a correspondent has called 
attention to the big airliner of Alfred W. Law- 
son, of Green Bay. Wis., which carried 26 pas- 
sengers in what was for that day a luxurious 
cabin, back in 1919. Lawson flew the plane on a 
2,000-mile tour, slopping in Washington where 
various notables took a ride, and then on to New 
York and other cities, The plane had two 440 
hp. engines, a 95-foot biplane span and was 52 
feet long. It was far ahead of its time and to 
add another bit of evidence to the explosive 
progress of aviation, was held by many in the 
industry at that time to be impractical. 


SECRET STUFF— There are many little 
known operations which are aiding greatly in 
the prosecution of the war, most of which will 
not be disclosed until some happier day of peace. 
One of these is the British-American patent ex- 
change agreement, now two years old, involving 
highly confidential equipment that is a major 
factor in the forthcoming victory, Aircraft, 
radio and ordnance particularly have benefited 
by this united effort. The agreement is confined 
to manufacturing products required in winning 
the war and when hostilities cease the patent 
rights will be turned back to their respective 
owners. 


ARNOLD TO STIMSON — There was some 
speculation in Washington when it was noted 
that Gen. Arnold's confident but sober report 
on the Army Air Forces was made to the Secre- 
tary of War rather than to the Chief of StaR. 
Some observers were inclined to think this in- 
dicated another trend toward an independent 
air force. Public relations officers, however, 
were quick to brush this theory aside, pointing 
out there is no precedent for this report and 
that a four-star general can make a report 
whenever be sees Rt, and that, naturally, the 
Chief of Staff was fully informed on the matter. 
Still — the heads of other components of the 
Army report to the Chief of Staff, who incor- 
porates their reports into his own. 


MANPOWER EASING— There are definite 
prospects that the manpower situation will ease 
somewhat, despite the record-breaking produc- 
tion program for 1944 in the aircraft industry. 
Workers are becoming more efficient for one 
thing and being more efficiently employed for 
another. The unit production of aircraft will not 
go much beyond present levels, but poundage 
will continue to show gains. Bigger planes and 
cutbacks in light types will mean fewer people 
for some types, although plants so involved 


probably will concentrate on parts for the big 
planes. The priorities given landing craft will 
have some effect and while there will be some 
tight labor spots, generally, most government 
officials think things are looking up. Those re- 
leased because of cutbacks in certain phases of 
the aircraft program will be placed with sub- 
contractors as far as possible. 


JOB DEFERMENTS — The proposal to re- 
examine draft deferments because of critical 
work within the 18- to 22-year-old age limit is 
causing some concern among aircraft manufac- 
turers. If selective service officials go through 
with this, as far as aviation is concerned, it will 
cause considerable hardship in technical and 
engineering departments, staffed to a great ex- 
tent by younger men. This is one phase of the 
aircraft industry which women have not in- 
vaded to any great extent. It is difficult to 
reconcile this new proposal with the program 
releasing aircraft technicians from the Army to 
return to their posts in West Coast plants. 


AIR SERVICE COMMAND CHANGE— A new 
set-up for the Air Service Command is in the 
offing, under which the sub-depots, now oper- 
ated at more than 200 bases and fields over the 
country directly under ASC control, will be 
taken from ASC and put under the commanding 
officers of the bases at which they are located. 
ASC would retain only a technical control, simi- 
lar to its technical or advisory relation to the 
ASC units overseas. It will mean that approxi- 
mately 90,000 personnel will be subtracted from 
ASC and will leave 11 area commands out in 
the cold with only their main depots, and the 
specialized depots to operate, although the flow 
of supplies will continue from the main depots 
out to the sub-depots as now. Some ASC officers 
are predicting the plan won’t work. On the face 
of it, it appears the change is mostly on paper, 
with most of the personnel and equipment re- 
maining as is. 

TRANSPORT ORDER CANCELED?— There 
are well-founded reports that the Army has 
canceled its main order of more than 200 C-61’s, 
the wooden Waco twin-engine “tadpole” trans- 
port, but the company is still working on com- 
pletion of the first order of 13, a service test 
ouantify. Everybody concerned is reluctant to 
discuss the matter, but there are indications that 
the decision to discard the Curtiss C-76 ply- 
wood transport probably had a lot to do with 
the cancellation at Waco, The C-61 was planned 
as a special job for low-cost competition against 
German planes in South America, and since 
American planes have generally replaced Ger- 
man planes there anyway, the need had pretty 
much disappeared. 
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XTm ARMS FOR THE PILOT 


MAKE THEM MORE AND MORE AUTOMATIC 







Wishing for "extra arms” won't help o pilot in a 
tough spot. Since modern military planes are so complex, 
the compact high energy of White-Rodgers motorized tem- 
perature controls automaticolly takes care of conditions 
otherwise requiring attention of the oirplane's crew. 

Such assemblies can be adapted specifically to your 
design requirements for every applicotion involving auto- 
matic temperature regulation, by local or remote control. 

Engineering data wilt be furnished to manufacturers 
on request. 


WHITE-HDDGEflS ELEETRIE ED 




Initial Success of Jet Propulsion 
Opens Wide Field in War, Civil Use 

High performance of Army's new twin-engine combat plane en- 
courages officials, although much time is required for produc- 
tion and tests; Bell plane similar to A-20 in appearance. 


Within a few hours after the joint 
American - British announcement 
about the new jet propulsion air- 
craft, speculation as to what it was 
and what it could do began to de- 
velop and by the end of the week 
it had reached the fantastic propor- 
tions of whiz-bang rocket ships. 

Jet propulsion for aircraft is not 
new. It has been the subject of in- 
tense study for years in Germany, 
Italy, France, England and the 
United States, with indifferent suc- 
cess, but with enough to keep going. 
The Italians lay claim to flying the 
first one in August, 1940, and it is 
now revealed that the British flew 
theirs in May, 1941. 

\ Major AAF Step — But what makes 
the American Bell twin-engine 
plane, first to fly on Oct, 1, 1942, so 
important is that it is a combat plane 

not a laboratory test tube, This 

fives the Army Air Forces a major 
step forward in its plans for future 
production and training, for in one 
operation it obtained the answers to 
two serious questions: Is a plane 
with twin jet propulsion units prac- 
ticable and can it function as a mili- 
tary plane? Time will be necesary 
for operations on a large scale, how- 

Enough information was given in 
the official announcement which, 
with British observations since pub- 
lished, plus guarded comments by 
persons close to the project, permits 
a calm appraisal of what the plane 
is like and what lies ahead for jet 
propelled aircraft. 

^Principle — The principle of jet 
propulsion is the same everywhere; 
Air is taken in from the outside, 
compressed, heated, expanded and 
ejected through a nozzle at extreme- 
ly high velocity — this thrust pushing 
the airplane forward on the ground 
and in the air. Jet propulsion is 
used on conventional aircraft engine 


exhaust stacks to squeeze out a 
little more speed from horsepower 
that otherwise would go to waste out 
of the exhaust. 

The NACA fitted a standard fight- 
er airplane with special exhaust 
stacks and increased the top speed 
of the airplane by 15 miles per hour. 
Persons who have seen the Whittle 
power plant and have heard the 
explanation of how it works are 
amazed at its simplicity of both 
construction and operation. 

\ Resembles Douglas A-20 — Al- 
though it has been reported from 
abroad that the Bell jet job looks 
like a P-38, people who have seen 


New Night Fighter 

Newest combat plane of the 
Army Air Forces, disclosure of 
which was somewhat overshad- 
owed by the announcement of 
the jet propulsion plane, is 
Northrop Aircraft's P-61 night 
fighter, the Black Widotu. 

The plane, powered by two 
Pratt & Whitney engines, is de- 
scribed as "heavily armored and 
armed.” Details and perform- 
ance are still on the secret list, 
but the craft has a fairly long 
range and possesses effective 
speed and climb characteristics. 

Specially designed for night 
flying and heavily armed, the 
Black Widouj "is the outgrowth 
of intensive research and de- 
velopment on the part of tech- 
nicians of the Army Air Forces 
and Northrop, directed toward 
production of a powerful and 
effective aerial night combat 
weapon, equipped with the latest 
devices.” 

Development started more than 
three years ago and the contract 
for the first model was let to 
Northrop, in January, 1941. 



Tests Jet Propulsion: Brig. Gen. B. 
W. Chidlau?, Chief of the Materiel 
Dirision of the AAF'b Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Air StajJ, Mate- 
riel, Maintenance and Distribiction. 
Gen. Chidlaui has been a key figure 
in directing jet propulsion tests. 


it here say it resembles a Douglas 
A-20 in flight and on the ground. 
Pilots who have flown it report that 
it handles like most conventional 
aircraft, only easier, and they are 
unanimous in their impressions of 
two sensations; lack of noise usually 
found in the cockpit due to pro- 
pellers and engines and freedom 
from vibration. 

They also speak of the absence of 
torque and the smooth acceleration 
from stand-still up to flying speed. 
It takes off like any other plane — not 
with a swish! The number of cock- 
pit instruments and accessories also 
is materially reduced. 

^ Ideal for Attack — Persons who 
have seen the Bell plane fly report 
that it is difficult to describe the 
sound it makes. First, they empha- 
size, it does not sound like a con- 
ventional airplane because there are 
no propeller or engine noises. As 
the plane approaches in a dash 
across the field, it is almost silent, 
because the exhaust which thrusts 
it through the air is located in the 

There is a mighty blast as it 
passes overhead and then the noise 
takes on the sound of a freight train 
rumbling in the distance. 

This description, it is pointed out, 
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Jet Propulsion Pilot; Maiden flight 
of the first experimental aircraft in 
the United States on Oct. 1, 1942, 
inuoluing the first successful opera- 
tion of a combat plane using the jet 
propulsion principle found Robert 
M. Stanley, chief test pilot, of Bell 
Aircraft Co., at the controls on the 
initial flight. 


will not agree with descriptions of 
the sounds made by the British 
model, and probably never will as 
the latter is a single engine job and 
of different design. On its silent ap- 
proach qualities alone, the plane is 
represented as ideal for low-level 
attack work, 

► No Supercharging Needed — How- 
ever, the principle behind the jet 
propulsion idea is that the higher 
the plane goes, the faster it travels 
and unlike the gasoline combustion 
engine, does not need supercharging. 
Eminently satisfactory speeds in ex- 
cess of the fastest fighters now in 
combat anywhere, and at higher al- 
titudes, have been obtained and the 
ultimate capabilities of the power 
plant experts to get more and more 
thrust (they don't talk in terms of 
horsepower) is at present unknown. 

What pleases everyone concerned 
with the project — particularly Col, 
Don. J. Keirn and Col. Ralph P. 
Swofford, both of Wright Field and 
project officers respectively on the 
engine and airplane — is that on the 
first major attempt of the Air Forces 
to adapt jet propulsion to a single 
seater fighter, they surpassed in 
speed the conventional fighters that 
have been slowly working up the 
scale since the days of Kitty Hawk, 

► Advantages — The principal ad- 
vantages sought for jet propulsion 


by its advocates are elimination of 
weight of engines, propellers and 
their accessories, and the attendant 
maintenance problems and engine 
cooling and high octane gasoline. 
British reports are that the Whittle 
engine burns ordinary kerosene, and 
they state that the fuel consumption 
is high. Until this is adjusted or 
improved, the ship may be destined 
for the role of an interceptor. 

With elimination of engines and 
propellers, the field of design opens 
anew. One which suggests itself 
immediately is a shorter landing 
gear which becomes possible because 
provision no longer need be made 
for propeller clearance. Another is 
an absolutely clean wing and a third, 
superb pilot vision, 
y The Squirt — Experienced pilots 
transferring over to the jet propul- 
sion job, frequently referred to 
around Air Forces experimental 
headquarters as “The Squirt," will 
have to forget more knowledge of 
plane operation than they will need 
to acquire, according to one airman 
who has made several flights. His 
reaction to the entire operation was 
that he wished he would never have 
to fly a conventional plane again. 
He added that perhaps this hope 
was crystallized for him when one 
engine quit on the takeoff and he 
never knew about it until after he 
had safely settled down for his flight. 

While no announcement was made 
as to who would build the model 
successfully flown here, it was stated 
that plans are being made for a 
production order for training pur- 
poses and since Bell has built a num- 
ber of the.se already, it doubtless will 


J. P. Project Officer: Col. R. P. Swof- 
ford is project oflicer on the Army's 
jet propulsion airplane. He is a 
graduate of the Uniuersitg of Mis- 
souri and West Point and has been 
on duty at Wright Field on uorious 
technical projects. 


continue with the “training order” 
as being best qualified. 

► Bell Gets First Order — Bell Air- 
:raft was the first to receive an 
order to build a plane and make it 
fly with the General Electric-built 
Whittle engine, and achieved the 
distinction of making the first flight 
of a jet propulsion airplane in the 
United States and the first flight in 
the world of a twin-engine, combat 
plane using that principle. How- 
ever, the Army and NACA went 
ahead with jet propulsion projects 
for other types and purposes. 

The joint AAF-RAF announce- 
ment was a departure from usual 
procedure governing announcements 
of new combat aircraft prior to bat- 
tle testing and enemy capture. Sev- 
eral times in the past year the an- 
nouncement was made ready for 
publication, but each time was called 
back at the last moment by objec- 
tions either from the British or the 
Army. Those closest to the project 
who had labored under a shroud of 
secrecy since September, 1941, took 
the position that, as the plane ap- 
proached production, it could no 
longer be hidden from public knowl- 
edge and in spite of FBI oaths of 
secrecy and the Army stamp of 
“Secret" on everything pertaining 
to it, its phenomenal success in ex- 
perimental flight could not be ex- 
pected to be kept quiet much longer. 
As the program developed it became 
necessary to let in more and more 
people and sooner or later the story 
would break unofficially and perhaps 
reveal more necessarily secret in- 
formation than the controlled an- 
nouncement. 


J. P. Project Engineer; Col. Donald 
J. Keirn is project engineer on the 
jet propulsion engine of the Bell ex- 
perimental plane. He brought the 
original Whittle power plant from 
England to the U. S. and supervised 
its subsequent development. 
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► Germans Work on Idea— But the 
Army also knows that it is ridiculous 
to believe that the Germans are 
asleep on this problem, first because 
characteristically they lean toward 
developments of this sort and sec- 
ond they have had the advantage of 
all Italian research up until the col- 
lapse of their ally. In the late sum- 
mer of 1943, when it was thought 
the story would then be announced, 
one high Army official said he would 
not be surprised — rather he antic- 
ipated it — to receive reports any day 


that our B-17s encountered a flight 
of jet-propelled interceptor fighters 
during a mission over Germany and 
for his part he certainly wanted the 
announcement of the American- 
British achievement to reach the 
American people first, rather than 
as a follow story to any German 
propaganda on a new secret weapon. 

It also is reliably reported here 
that the Germans have several jet 
propulsion types in an experimental 
stage, but no late information on 
production status is available. 


WEST COAST REPORT 


Demand Eases for Women Workers; 
Employee Efficiency Rising 

Los Angeles correspondent cites establishment of more perma- 
nent industries on Coast; Goodrich tire spinner debated. 

By SeHOLER BANGS 


LOS ANGELES — Aircraft fac- 
tories and airline shops on the Pa- 
cific seaboard, frantic bidders for 
women workers during the man-shy 
months of '43, are easing off. In- 
creasing availability of discharged 
war veterans is a factor. Airline 
maintenance chiefs have found that, 
while women qualify highly for sus- 
tained routine operations and in- 
strument work requiring manual 
deftness, they are not too well suited 
to all-around shop work required 
of service mechanics. Douglas Air- 
craft, with a year-end payroll of 
150,000 men and women, reports its 
womanpower strength has dropped 


Pacific division, Bendix Aviation, 
Ltd., of North Hollywood, Calif., 
will possess a “Made in the West" 
identity. All aircraft accessories 
produced by the North Hollywood 
plant will be trade-marked as "Alt- 
air” products. 

► BLACK WIDOW’S SECRET — 
Northrop Aircraft's rumor-famed 
“Black Widow” night fighter, P-6l, 
in full production at the company’s 
Hawthorne, Cal., plant, no longer is 
a secret to more than 200,000 Los 
Angeles residents. 

They saw it fly low overhead, 
bathed in the glow from batteries of 
Army searchlights, a they sat in Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum, attend- 
ing the Army-Navy combat show 
staged Jan. 8 and 9. 

► RESTRICTED — Other thousands 
of residents have become familiar 
with it through test flights at North- 
rop Airport during the past year. 

Currently, however, the War De- 
partment will not permit public 
description of its appearance or de- 
sign details, allowing only the an- 
nouncement identifying one of the 
planes flown over the Coliseum as 
the P-61. 


women who worked in sweat and 
confusion. Learning workers were 
under and on top of the feet of 
those who knew how, 

A tour of Coast plants today shows 
assembly lines that move with easy 
production pulsebeats; lines and 
groups of workers all busy, their 
number blending into the machine 
scene. Men and women swing their 
tools in easy cadence. No sweat. 

Few scowls. They’ve learned! 

► INDUSTRY WEST’WARD — In 

many small ways, the trend toward Navy, recently returned from a five 


H. M. Fenwick Joins 
Curtiss -Wright Corp. 

Hugh M. Fenwick, former assistant 
to the executive vice-president of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp,, 
has joined Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Fenwick, a veteran pilot with 
service in both the Army and the 


postwar permanence of western < 
industries is asserting itself. An 
<ample: Bendix Aviation Corp. is 


from a 53 percent September high making certain that products of 
to 46 percent currently. Whether 
the company's ratio of employment 
of women will swing up as an an- 
ticipated mid-summer employment 
peak of 200,000 is approached will 
depend largely on releases of men 
from the armed services. 

► LABOR UTILIZATION — West 
Coast aircraft factories boast that 
for every 100 workers originally 
needed to build an attack bomber, 
an interceptor and a medium bomb- 
er, by mid-1943 the manpower re- 
quirement had been lowered to nine 
for an attack bomber, five for an in- 
terceptor, and ten for a medium 
bomber. “Labor utilization seems to 
be a sterile manner of recognizing a 
lively, human miracle on production 
lines. A year ago the assembly line 
was a writhing, straining thing that 
forced production upward by the 
sheer brute strength of men and 


months’ tour of air bases in England, 
North Africa, Burma and India dur- 
ing which he flew over 32,000 miles, 
► Started With Standard Oil- 



Watching Northrop's “Black Widow” in Flight: As the AAF’s powerful new 
night fighter makes a test flight, the performance is closely observed by 
(left to right) John K. Northrop, president and chief of design of Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., builder of the Black Widow; Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
director of production for the Army, and LaMotte T. Cohu, general mana- 
ger of Northrop Aircraft. Details of the plane’s performance are restricted. 
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started his aviation business career 
in the Aviation department of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and in 
1937 joined Aviation Corp. and went 
abroad as European representative 
and engineering test pilot for the 
organization. He represented Avia- 


Use of rigid lighter-than-air craft 
as economical post-war trans- 
oceanic cargo carriers, stepping up 
gasoline octane ratings to a degree 
consistent with crude oil conserva- 
tion, increased use of cheaper alum- 
inum in aircraft engines, and return 
of air-cooled engines, much im- 
proved by their aviation experience, 
to the automobile field, were among 
prospects for post-war technological 
advances offered by speakers at the 
war engineering annual meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers in Detroit, last week. 

Significant, likewise, was predic- 
tion of new SAE President William 
S. James, chief engineer, Studebaker 
Corp., that wartime pooling of tech- 
nical knowledge by competing in- 
dustries, had brought such import- 
ant gains that it might be expected 
to continue on a scale never seen 
before in peace time. 

V Other Officers — James succeeds 
Mac Short, chief engineer, Vega 


tion Corp. in Europe until October, 
1940, when he was elected vice-pres- 
ident of Vultee Aircraft, Inc. When 
the latter merged with Consolidated 
in March, 1943, he was appointed 
assistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the new organization. 


Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
Other aviation men taking posts in 
SAE for 1944, as a result of the mail 
election announced at the meeting 
include; Arthur Nutt, vice-presi- 
dent of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
as member executive council; and 
following SAE vice-presidents R. 
D, Kelley, development superin- 
tendent, United Air Lines; A. T. 
Gregory, chief engineer. Ranger 
Engines; E. H. Smith, executive en- 
gineer, Aircraft Engine division, 
Packard; E. C. De Smet, chief engi- 
neer, Aircraft division, Willys Over- 
land; A. J. Blackwood, fuel research 
engineer, Standard Oil; J. R. Sabina, 
manager Petroleum Test Labora- 
tory, duPont. 

The meeting was marked by pres- 
entation of a distinguished service 
award to the Society by U. S. Army 
Ordnance Department for the So- 
ciety’s outstanding engineering ad- 
visory service and development of 
post-war machinery for continua- 


tion of such service to the Army and 
Navy. The award was the first of 
its type by the Ordnance Dept, to 
any professional society. 

► Five-Ton Bombs — Maj. Gen, G. M. 
Barnes, Chief of Development, 
Army Ordnance Dept,, presented 
award and in a press conference dis- 
closed that the U. S. has produced 
aerial bombs up to 10,000 pounds 
but would not say if any have been 
used in combat. He said use of 75 
mm. guns on airplanes was a more 
significant weapon than had been 
reported in the press. He refused 
comment on possibility of still larger 
guns for planes. In a dinner talk 
he discussed captured Jap and Ger- 
man tanks, trucks and guns, saying 
Japan's weapons lack firepower and 
this disadvantage will prove fatal. 
German weapons indicate thorough 
planning, but America has the edge 
now from an engineering stand- 

The rigid airship should play an 
important part in long-range cargo 
hauling after the war, Lieut. Comdr. 
Neil MacCouU, member of the ex- 
perimental staff, Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, declared. He drew a 
comparison of theoretical perform- 
ance of the Macon with modern en- 
gines versus a modern cargo plane, 
pointing out lower fuel consumption 
per unit cargo for the Macon. Power 
required by a plane per ton of car- 
go may be five times that of an air- 
ship, or for extreme range of S,000 
miles it may be seven times, A 
newly designed cargo airship would 
give far better performance than the 
Macon, which was built more than 
10 years ago as a military experi- 
ment. He suggested possibility of 
improving airship performance by 
using a pusher propeller at the stern, 


Technical Advances in Aviation 
Discussed at SAE Detroit Meeting 

New President William S. James predicts continued use by com- 
peting companies of wartime policy of pooling technical knowl- 
edge developed through air laboratory research. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 



PATCHED UP "MITCHELL” FLIES ON: 

An AAF photographer caught this North American B- patches over holes made by flak in recent raids, espe- 

25 of the 12th Air Force over yuposlouia. Note black dally along trailing edge of right wing and on fuseloge. 
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► Aluminum — L. W. Kempf, Alcoa, 
Cleveland, predicted aluminum 
would be available in secondary 
grade at around five cents a pound 
after the war, enabling automobile 
makers to benefit from its light 
weight at little premium over pres- 
ent production cost. He said mag- 
nesium would continue to be used 
principally by aircraft industry be- 
cause of its cost. 

J, P, Flannery, Aircooled Motors 
Corp., appealed for careful engi- 
neering using low-cost materials, 
for post-war light plane engine de- 
sign, to attain quality at low cost. 

► Air-Cooled Engines — Chester 
Ricker, Detroit editor of Ariation 
and Wings, discussed future of air 
cooled engines as automobile power 
plants, and cited their use in tanks, 
in the German uolfcswagon, and 
other surface vehicles. Flannery also 
referred to this, showing a proposed 
design of an aircooled engine auto. 

Gertrude Spremulli, engineer for 
Ranger Engines, pointed out that 
synthetic rubber was replacing 
natural rubber in many uses in air- 
craft engine manufacture and was 
proving more satisfactory, in parts 
coming in contact with fuels, cool- 
ants or oils, and outlined research 
problems dealing with synthetics 
for engines. 

► Safety Record — Stephen H. Rolle, 
of CAA, presenting a summary of 
aircraft engine failures from Janu- 
ary 1941 to July 1943 in U. S. civil 
aviation, said airlines flew 340,000,- 
000 miles with only seven forced 
landings resulting from engine 
failure, resulting in three planes 
damaged, nobody hurt. 

D. P. Barnard and R. F. Marsch- 
ner of Standard Oil of Indiana, said 
100 octane gasoline for automobiles 
was far in the future because of the 
waste of crude oil which would re- 
sult under present methods. They 
said there may be 90 octane for 
autos by I960. 

Motor Time Between 
Overhauls Doubled 

Time between overhauls on Pratt 
&! Whitney engines on combat air- 
planes has been more than doubled 
since the start of the war, with 
these engines being operated up to 
975 hours between major overhauls. 

William P. Gwinn, acting general 
manager of Pratt Sc Whitney divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., said 
that before Pearl Harbor, the mili- 
tary services rated Pratt & Whitney 
engines at 420 hours between major 
overhauls and that today 1,200 hp. 
Twin Wasps are being flown as 



NEW EXPOSURE SUIT: 

A Royal Canadian airman is shown 
wearing one of six experimental 
types of exposure suits tested in 
water at 40 degrees temperature, 
with air temperatures about 29 de- 
grees. These waterproof overalls 
would be donned by airmen before 
abandoning planes forced down at 
sea. They would ward off effects of 
shock from immersion, keeping the 
men warm for hour.s. 


much as 975 hours and 2.000 hp. 
Double Wasps 900 hours before be- 
ing torn down for overhaul. 

► Engines Outlast Crcw.s — The en- 
gines, he said, serve longer than the 
crews before rest and cited the fact 
that a Consolidated Liberator crew 
operating over Germany is relieved 
usually after logging 300 hours, A 
fighter pilot probably would be re- 
lieved after even fewer combat 
hours, which means the Double 
Wasp in a Thunderbolt, Corsair or 
Helicot could serve several pilots 
before a major overhaul. 

Barring refueling and oil changes, 
Gwinn pointed out. one of these 
planes cruising at 300 miles an hour 
for its period between overhauls 
would travel 270,000 miles. 


Community Airport 
Planning Urged 

Col. Johnson, CAP commander, 

tells municipalities not to wait 

for big fields. 

Every community in America 
should be acquiring land and draft- 
ing plans for airports, with provision 
for future expansion of the sites, Lt.- 
Col. Earle L. Johnson, AAF, national 
commander of the Civil Air Patrol, 
told the annual New England Avia- 
tion Conference at Boston last week. 

Ho proposed that community air- 
ports be dedicated as memorials to 
the men and women serving over- 

► Airports Key to Growth — “We can 
advance into the air age,” he said, 
“only if we build an adequate sys- 
tem of airports. The airport is the 
foundation for all aviation. 

“While the present shortages of 
materials and labor wiU prevent 
much actual construction during the 
European phase of the war, every 
community can get the land and 
draft detailed plans now. 

► Don't Wait — "Don't wait until you 
can prepare for a big airport with 
paved runways and expensive build- 
ings and hangars. Plan for a little 
airport now. A field of 150 to 200 
acres will do. Find the best available 
tract as close as possible to town and 
option or buy it through private or 
municipal funds. Then flying can 
start as soon as you have graded and 
sodded, without waiting for other 
improvements. 

“If possible, provision should be 
made for future expansion and 
proper sites should be selected for 
buildings. But if initial plans are 
too ambitious, communities will be 
afraid of the expense and do noth- 
ing.” 

► Faith in Community — Col. Johnson 
oeclared that acquiring the land in- 
volves no risk: “If you believe in 
the future of your community, it 
should appear to you as a sound in- 
vestment. If local aviation plans do 
not pan out, the land can be sold 
without loss and possibly at a profit. 
But if you get the land, you are 
likely to find that aviation can de- 
velop as a local business. 

“Opportunities will develop for 
charter services and feeder and 
pickup routes. Thus, the field will 
be linked with nearby airline ter- 
minals for mail, express, freight and 
passenger traffic and will play its 
part in the development of the big- 
ger phases of aviation as a business. 

► Useful Memorial — “After the last 
war, many a town spent more for a 
monument of stone or bronze than a 
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good airport would have cost. Build 
a memorial airport instead, and you 
will have it ever on guard for ser- 


vice to the country in fitting recog- 
nition of those who have fought for 
the right to fly." 


Stewart Calls for Full Use 
Of Pilot Training Facilities 

Cites plan for continued use of independent flying schools dur- 
ine and after the war; reports WTS trained more than 207,000 


service pilots in 1943. 

Even after the Armistice, national 
security will demand that flying 
training be provided for young peo- 
ple to maintain an emergency pilot 
nucleus. No one will suggest reliance 
on veterans of World War II to form 
another fighting air force. 

Army Air Forces with its string of 
training schools across the country 
has no doubt that it can supply this 
nucleus. 

If the nation enacts some form 
of compulsory military training for 
peacetime, the AAF (and Navy) 
may control all aviation schooling 
from primary to final stages. 

► Enlistments— If the services, how- 
ever, are dependent on enlistments, 
it may be necessary to rely heavily 
on civil schools for primary aviation 
training. 

R. McLean Stewart, completing 
his first year as executive director 
of training for War Training Service, 
told the Association of American 
Colleges at Cincinnati last week that 
facilities to enable 100,000 young 
men to learn to fly every year 
would represent a reasonable train- 
ing plant. 

► Cites Need of Pilots — “We will 
need them if we are to retain our 
command of the air,” he said. “We 
will need them for civil aviation. 
We will need them as a reseiwe. Nor 
can we leave aviation to the un- 
aided resources of private individ- 
uals, It seems to me that to some 
extent at least the government must 
help in the development of postwar 
civilian pilot training." 

Stewart called for adoption of a 
policy utilizing continued employ- 
ment of the nation's colleges and 
local flight operators for the re- 
mainder of the war. He cited a 
“large and growing body of opinion 
that the colleges will constitute the 
backbone of our postwar system of 
aviation training.” 

V Training Scholarships — A program 
might include awarding of flight 
training scholarships to qualified 
college students, with 40 to SO hours 
of flight instruction in primary 


WTS Schools Hit 

Use of the national system of 
independent, privately owned 
flight schools wiU decline stead- 
ily in the next few months, with 
the War Training Service dis- 
banding by June 30 unless the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 
1939 is extended promptly by 
Congress. 

Army courses at 57 flight 
schools are in process of termi- 
nation while about 96 other flight 
schools are receiving notice that 
their Navy contracts will not be 
renewed. Air crew centers at 
157 other flight schools will con- 
clude activities soon. In addi- 
tion, about 144 colleges now 
give ground courses to WTS stu- 

Since the Army and Navy ex- 
pect total volume of air training 
to diminish, to provide only for 
replacements, the Services an- 
ticipate that their own schools 
can do the job. This, however, 
will result in closing and bank- 
ruptcy for many commercial 
schools, with the integrated sys- 
tem of nearly 10,000 trained em- 
ployees, spare parts, and aircraft 
being dispersed. 


trainers furnished, if necessary, by 
the government. A special grade of 
civilian pilot certificates could be 
established, with provision for fur- 
ther training in Army or Navy 
schools. 

Under the proposed plan, the Fed- 
eral government would aid in pro- 
viding these scholarships. Each stu- 
dent would be available, if called, 
for military service. 

Stewart said WTS in 1943 trained 
more than 207,000 AAF and Navy 
men as pilots. 

He added that, in the first six 
months of 1943, WTS logged 1,924,- 
950 hours, while in the last half the 
figure was 2,376,656 hours. At Dec. 
31 there were 7,564 planes in the 
training program. 


Taylor Heads ACC 
Development Council 

Succeeds S. W. Voorhes, of Lock- 
heed Aircraft. 

Irving H. Taylor, of Douglas Air- 
craft, has been named chairman of 
the Economic Development Council 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding S. W. Voor- 
hes, of Lockheed Aircraft, who has 
been chairman of the Economic De- 
velopment Committee and council 
since their organization last year. 

James C. Willson, of Curtiss- 
Wright, was named vice-chairman 
and J. Story Smith, of Jacobs Air- 
craft Engine Co., deputy vice chair- 
man in charge of liaison activities of 
the Council as successor to Willson. 
The other deputy vice chairmen of 
the Council are Robert B. Lea, Sper- 
ry Gyroscope and H. W. Cohu of 
Northrop. 

The Council authorized creation of 
a Commercial Aviation Committee, 
whose functions will be that of con- 
sidering problems relating to domes- 
tic trade development for the air- 
craft manufacturing industry. De- 
tails of the organization of this group 
remain to be worked out. 

The organization committee ap- 
proved creation of the position of 
Director of Economic Development 
in charge of the work of the council, 
including three service departments 
of the Chamber, which function un- 
der this office — legislative, statistical 
and information. 


Industry Studies 
Termination Plans 

Program believed seep ia right di- 
rection and good beginning to 
solution of vital problem. 

First reaction of representative 
leaders of the aircraft industry to the 
contract termination program de- 
vised by Bernard Baruch was that 
the plan is a step in the right direc- 
tion and a good beginning on a prob- 
lem of vital concern to the industry 
generally. 

Baruch, head of the War and Post- 
War Adjustment Advisory unit to 
the Office of James F. Byrnes, War 
Mobilization Director, and his assist- 
ant. John Hancock, chairman of the 
Joint Contract Terminiation Board, 
proposed a uniform contract termi- 
nation clause for fixed price war con- 
tracts which permits full payment at 
contract prices for all articles com- 
pleted by the contractor on termi- 
nation date, and limit the profit on 
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articles not completed to six per cent, 
^ Speeds Settlement — Byrnes made 
the proposals effective with a di- 
rective to all government procure- 
ment agencies and said the progress 
made by Baruch and Hancock was 
an important move toward eliminat- 
ing delay in a contractor's getting 
his money and a delay in an em- 
ploye getting a job. 

There was a feeling in aircraft 
industry circles that the Baruch rec- 
ommendation had given considera- 
tion to the ideas that industry lead- 
ers had expressed from time to time 
and that the really important phases 
of a complicated problem had been 
singled out and dealt with in a man- 
ner which would aid the industry. 

^ Reservations — At the same time, 
these industry circles made some 
reservations, pending results of op- 
eration of the program to war indus- 
tries generally, and the aircraft in- 
dustry in particular. There was 
some adverse comment, but the at- 
titude for the most part seemed 
midway between throwing hats in 
the air and disappointment. 

Baruch and Hancock, in their let- 
ter of transmittal to Byrnes, said 
that “manufacturers will benefit 
from having this termination article 
in their contracts,” and added that 
“it will assure uniform handling of 
their claims by all of the agencies 
with which they have contracts, 
eliminating possible conflict and con- 
fusion over varying contract pro- 
visions; it will make for swifter and 
more equitable settlement, give 
manufacturers a clear definition of 
their rights; reduce litigation." 


Liquid vs Aircooled 
Motors Discussed 

Relative merits of liquid cooling 
as compared to air cooling of engines 
were referred to briefly by C. A. 
Stamm and W. E. McCravey, engi- 
neering department, Chrysler Corp.. 
in a paper presented at the recent 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 

“Briefly stated," they said, “com- 
putations we have made indicate 
that 22 percent greater horsepower 
would be required in an aircooled 
engine than a liquid-cooled one to 
produce the same top speed in an 
otherwise identical airplane, 

^ Power Reductions — "The power 
reductions with liquid-cooled en- 
gines are split about equally be- 
tween reduced cooling drag, due to 
an optimum radiator size, and re- 
duced fuselage drag, due to the bet- 
ter streamlined nose shape. The 


power required to overcome the 
cooling drag and blunt nose fuselage 
drag are built into an aircooled en- 
gine in the form of cooling fins and 
overall shape, respectively. 

“The liquid-cooled engine radiator 


FEDERAL DIGEST 


War Production Board lias under- 
taken an intensive campaign to re- 
duce industrial accidents impairing 
war production, according to Joseph 
D. Keenan, vice-chairman in charge 
of labor production. “Each year a 
full division of soldiers of produc- 
tion die of accidents at their work,” 
Keenan said, “and to a nation at 
war, the loss of 18,000 workers is a 
heavy blow.” 

The anti-accident campaign will 
be carried out by the Industrial 
Health and Safety Section of the 
Labor Production Office, under the 
immediate direction of John M. 
Fewkes. Administration will be in 
the hands of Roy M. Brewer, direc- 
tor of the Plant and Community 
Facilities Service. 

► Five-Point Program — Repicscnta- 
lives of labor and management at 


can be chosen by the airplane de- 
signer to reduce cooling drag to the 
vanishing point, and the overall 
shape is such that the nose of the 
fuselage can be readily stream- 


the first meeting of the advisory 
committee outlined a five-point pro- 
gram for this campaign. They rec- 
ommended that the Industrial Health 
and Safety Section bring to the at- 
tention of Federal agencies with 
operational authority and technical 
staffs, problems of industrial health 
and safety that are interfering with 
war production; establish procedures 
lo assure the carrying out of reme- 
dial action; promote more intelli- 
gent and widespread acceptance by 
labor of its responsibility in the 
health and safety field; help promote 
the establishment of plant labor- 
management committees on health 
and safety; and assist in establish- 
ment of classes on health and safety. 
► War Production Board — Because of 
continuing pressure for deliveries of 
anti-friction bearings for military 



NAVY DELIVERIES OF BIG DOUGLASES INCREASE: 

Deliveries to the Navy by Dougla$ Aircraft Co. of four-engine transports 
will increase substantially this year. The Chicago plant will reoch full pro- 
duction on the model shoum above, before the year ends. Plone above 
(known as the C-S4 in the Army) is shown near Mt. Rainier, Washington. 

13 


WPB Acts to Cut Industrial Toll 
Costing U.S. 18,000 Workers a Year 

Five-point program planned to reduce plant accidents; Sum- 
mary of week's activities in federal and war agencies. 
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purposes, the Tools Division of WPB 
has undertaken a selective survey to 
enable more realistic scheduling of 
anti-friction bearing users' require- 
ments. One hundred fifty large users 
have been asked to submit their re- 
quirements for the period from 
March to August, 1944, before Feb. 1. 

Regional WPB offices will assist 
companies in filing their require- 
ments. WPB pointed out, however, 
that any company not directed to 
file Form WPB-3333, is not re- 
quired to take any action and should 
not endeavor to do so. 

^ Labor Problems — War Manpower 
Commission announced that, al- 
though an intensive recruitment 
campaign by WMC has reversed a 
steady decline in the employment 
level in anti-friction bearings pro- 
duction, the industry still faces seri- 
ous labor shortages. 

> Defense Plant Corp. — An increase 
in its contract with Packard Motor 
Car Co. amounting to $1,000,000 was 
announced by Defense Plant Corp. 
The increase, designed to provide 
additional facilities at a plant in 
l.ucas County, Ohio, brings the over- 
all commitment of DPC to approxi- 
mately $7,500,000. Packard will 
operate these facilities, title remain- 
ing with DPC. 

» Pay Increase Granted — National 
War Labor Board unanimously af- 
firmed an order of the 4th Regional 
WLB in Atlanta, Ga., granting ten 
cents an hour increase to approxi- 
mately 600 workers at the Nashville 
plant of the Tennessee Aircraft 
Corp. The Board denied a petition 
by the company for reconsideration 
of the dispute between it and the 
International Assn, of Machinists, 
bargaining agent for the employees, 
on the grounds that the company 
had presented no evidence that the 
Regional Board order contravened 
WLB policy or resulted from unfair 
procedure. 

► Plane Plant Elections — Elections 
were ordered by National Labor Re- 
lations Board for certain employees 
at two aircraft plants. Salaried em- 
ployees at the San Diego plant of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
will vote for or against representa- 
tion by Aeronautical Industrial Dist. 
Lodge 1125, International Assn, of 
Machinists, AFL, within 30 days of 
Dec. 28. 

At Douglas Aircraft’s Long Beach 
plant, within 30 days of Dec, 27, 
employees in the electrical mainte- 
nance and electrical construction de- 
partments will vote for UAW-CIO; 
International Assn, of Machinists, 
AFL; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL; or for 
none. Hourly paid production and 
maintenance workers at the same 


plant will vote for UAW-CIO; In- 
ternational Assn, of Machinists; or 
for neither. Concurrently, NLRB 
dismissed the petition filed by Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 235, AFL, finding that 
employees in the requested unit do 
not form a sufficiently skilled group 
lo constitute a craft unit. 

^ Bargaining Agent — International 
Assn, of Machinists was certified as 
bargaining agent for production and 
maintenance employees of the Aero 
division, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Chicago. This union 
received 50.4 percent of the votes 
cast at an election Dec. 20. 

American Aircraft Workers, Loc. 
114, of United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America, CIO, 
was certified by NLRB for produc- 
tion, maintenance, inspection, set- 
up, powerhouse, stockroom, tool- 
loom, tool crib, trucking, material 
moving, receiving, shipping, salvage, 
stockchasing, inside expediting and 
dispatch employees of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Philadelphia, following 
an election Dec. 21. 

> Union Certified — At the Park 
Ridge, 111., plant of Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., the following unions were 
certified as a result of elections held 
Dec. 1 : For electrical maintenance 


Mars Convertible 

The new transport version of 
Martin's Mars, JRM-1, of which 
20 have been ordered by the 
Navy, has its bulkhead hatches 
enlarged for passage of cargo, 
and is suitable for post-war con- 

It is said unofficially that en- 
gineers with Martin and the 
Navy have decided to replace 
the double tail with a single fin 
and rudder assembly, 

The Mars will be the only big 
dying boat available for com- 
mercial use when the war ends 
— except the Kaiser-Hughes 
wooden ship which, if the proj- 
ect is completed, will still be in 
its experimental stage. 

If the Mars is converted to air- 
line service, Navy will be cred- 
ited with having procured re- 
salafale warplanes, and Martin 
will have established the type 
on global airways, 

When Admiral John Towers, 
then chief of the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, and the 
Truman Committee, criticized 
the Mars, she was a patrol 
bomber— XPB2M-1, with sev- 
eral obsolescent war features. 
The criticism does not now ap- 
ply to the ship in any way. 


employees. International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL; for 
maintenance carpenters, Carpenters 
District Council of Chicago, AFL; 
for pipe fitters, plumbers and their 
helpers, United Assn, of Journey- 
men, Plumbers & Steam Fitters of 
the U. S. and Canada, AFL; for re- 
maining production and mainte- 
nance employees, UAW-CIO. 

► Airport Construction — The War 
Dept, announced the authorization 
for construction of a 150-foot x 3,- 
500-foot runway and four taxiways 
on the east side of Randolph Field, 
Tex., at an expenditure of $583,150, 
A contract amounting to $804,249.70 
was awarded to a Tampa, Fla., firm, 
for clearing, grubbing, excavation, 
pavement removal, stabilization, 
etc., at Buckingham Army Air Field, 
Fort Myers, Fla. For construction of 
additional warehouses at the AAF 
Supply Depot, Los Angeles (May- 
wood), Calif,, a contract amounting 
to $474,001,76 was awarded. 

Chief of Engineers of the War 
Dept, let contracts for construction 
of various sorts at Army air bases, 
depots, fields and flying schools, 
amounting to approximately $3,500,- 
000. Largest single contract, $424,- 
729.14, was for paving, construction 
of additional drainage, etc., at Rob- 
ins Field, Ga. For new facilities at 
Camp Springs Army Air Field, 
Washington, D. C„ a contract 
amounting to $376,936 was awarded. 
Other contracts were for taxiways, 
airways, hangars, temporary build- 
ings and a parachute building. 

Aviation Experts 
On Airport Program 

The list of speakers for the airport 
conference at Kansas City Jan. 24 
and 25, sponsored by the Aviation 
Department of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, is a roster of airline, gov- 
ernment and city officials. 

Between 600 and 800 persons are 
expected to attend the sessions, com- 
pared with more than 300 who were 
at the Kansas City Chamber's local 
air service conference two months 
ago. The conferees this time are be- 
ing drawn from Chamber of Com- 
merce and municipal officials in com- 
munities of 1,500 or over in nine 

Airport executives and various 
technical advisers will participate in 
discussion periods throughout the 
meeting, which will cover such sub- 
jects as airport uses and require- 
ments, operation and maintenance of 
airports, airport financing, commu- 
nity airport planning and use of 
turf airports. 
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Efficient Gliders 
Await New Designs 

Waco engineer says commercial 

craft won’t have military encum- 
brances. 

Postwar uses of commercial trans- 
port gliders await designs epecially 
planned for such work, eliminating 
the specialized characteristics re- 
quired for military troop and cargo 
gliders now in use in World War 
II, C. Francis Arcier, an authority 
on big military gliders, told mem- 
bers of the Southern Ohio SAE sec- 
tion at a Dayton meeting last week. 

Arcier, vice-president in charge 
of engineering at Waco Aircraft Co., 
directed designing of all three of 
the Army Air Forces' larger gliders, 
the 9-place training craft, the 15- 
place troop carrier and the still 
larger CG-13 cargo craft. 

► Versatile — “The tactical glider is 
a thoroughly justifiable piece of 
equipment with a degree of versa- 
tility to be found in no other single 
type of tactical aircraft, but it is 
rather inefficient from a pure engi- 
neering viewpoint because of con- 
flicting requirements,” he explained. 

A military glider must be at the 
same time light and highly maneuv- 
erable as its principal defense 
against air attack, and rugged 
enough to carry such diverse loads 
as field howitzers, trucks, machinery, 
ammunition, supplies, and men, and 
to land on rough ground or on the 
water. It must be easy to fly. stable 
in tow, yet have a large speed range, 
descending rapidly at times, and 
slowly at other times. It must have 
a permanent landing gear for some 
missions, and a dropable landing 
gear and landing skids for other 
missions. At first planned as ex- 
pendable, to be abandoned on com- 
pletion of a mission, it is now likely 
to be picked up by the tow-plane, 
from fields too small for the tow- 
piane to land, through aerial pickup 
technique. 

> Mated to Tow-Plane — The ideal 
transport glider, Arcier points out, 
should be “mated” to its tow-plane, 
with similar wing loadings and 
strength factors. The tow-plane 
should have ample engine cooling 
capacity to permit economical lean 
carburetor setting with closed cowl 
flaps, cruising at low-pressure alti- 
tudes, on a hot day. 

The engineer submitted a study of 
the possibilities of a transport glider 
design, even when towed by an 
army bomber or pursuit plane, not 
using an “ideal tow-plane.” The 
glider, with a 70 foot wing, and a 
wingloading of 25 pounds per 


JEEP ENTERS GLIDER: 

Fort Custer soidiers back a jeep into a CG-4A glider, like those used in 
the Sicilian invasion. Photo was taken from inside the glider looking to- 
ward the front. Nose of the glider is raised and jeep, manned by airborne 
shock-troops, is backing in. 


square foot, would have a gross 
weight of 12,000 pounds, with a 
6,000 pound disposable load, re- 
tractable tricycle gear, automatic 
pilot, large flaps and general aero- 
dynamic cleanliness. 

► Fuel Carrier — Operating on a 
theoretical 1500-mile radius fuel de- 
livery mission, the pursuit plane 
could deliver 1 gallon of fuel for 
every 2.38 gallons consumed for the 
round trip, while the bomber could 
deliver only one gallon for every 
3.67 consumed, showing a decided 
edge for the pursuit plane as a tow- 

Comparing the transport glider 
with two typical tactical gliders, to 
determine the thrust horsepower re- 
quired, his analysis showed that the 
transport glider could haul 6,000 
pounds load at 110 mph, using less 
than 150 hp, and that the speed 
could be increased up to 150 mph 
before the thrust horsepower 
climbed to 200. 

► One Glider to Tow-Plane — A 
tactical glider with 4,000 pounds 
disposable load, meanwhile, would 
require 300 hp at 110 mph. with the 
horsepower mounting rapidly as 
the speed was increased above this 
figure, until at 150 mph it was more 


than triple the amount required for 
the transport glider. A larger 
tactical glider with 8,000 pounds 
disposable load, would require 400 
hp at 110 miles, with the horse- 
power mounting less radically as 
speed increased, but still reaching 
a figure nearly four times that re- 
quired by the transport glider, at 
150 mph, to carry a load only one- 
third greater. 

Arcier believes one glider to a 
tow-plane will be the most ef- 
ficient arrangement for long hauls. 

Lee Approval Likely 

The Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee probably will approve early this 
week the renomination of former 
Senator Josh Lee as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

A Commerce subcommittee an- 
nounced last week it was ready to 
report favorably on the President’s 
election of Lee to succeed himself as 
a Board member for a six-year term. 
It has been nearly a year since the 
Oklahoman became a CAB member. 

The full Committee is expected to 
send the renomination to the Senate 
for confirmation on the same day it 
is reported by the sub-committee. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Navy Planes, Increased 280 Percent 
In ’43, to Double Again in ’44 

High quality of aircraft, held among best in the world, credited 
as vital faaor in victories of fleet aircraft. 


The year 1943 saw a 280 percent 
increase in airplanes of the U. S- 
Naval Air Force (5.800 to about 16,- 
000). According to current sched- 
ules, by the end of 1944 the figure 
will be nearly doubled again. The 
important point, however, is not the 
numbers. On all counts, U. S. Naval 
aircraft, type for type, are the best 
in the world. In addition to their 
quality as airplanes, they fit per- 
fectly into the tactics and strategy 
of the Fleet, and into task force 
operations. 

► Wings tor Patrol — An interesting 
phenomenon of this war. and an 
eloquent testimony to the vastly in- 
creased reliability of the airplane, is 
the Navy’s widespread use of land- 
planes for long range over-water 
operations. Without detracting from 
the unique role played in the war by 
such flying boat types as the Cata- 
lina (PBY), Coronado (PB2Y), 
Mariner (PBM), and British Short 
Sunderland, both the U. S. Naval 
Air Arm and the RAF Coastal Com- 
mand have made steadily increasing 
use of such land-based types as the 
Lockheed Hudson, Vega Ventura 
and Consolidated Liberator. Similar- 
ly the Luftwaffe, with the Focke- 
Wulf Kurier and more recently the 
Heinfcel 177. Requirements for such 
planes include large fuel capacity, 
speed, adequate defensive protec- 
tion, power-operated gun turrets, 
armor and leakproof fuel tanks, and 
a large quantity of depth bombs. 

The Navy version of the Liberator 
(PB4Y) meets these specifications so 
well that it has become the standard 
long range reconnaissance plane for 
armed scouting. In order to increase 
the range, some of the armor and 
armament of the Army B-24 has 
been removed, and other alterations 
have been made. For medium range 
anti-submarine work the Lockheed 
Ventura (PV-3 is the latest designa- 
tion), with two powerful Double 
Wasp engines, has been doing an 
outstanding job. 


► Torpedo Planes — No weapon has 
played a more dramatic role in 
World War II to date than the 
torpedo plane. The obsolete Fairey 
Swordfish sinking the Italian Fleet 
at Taranto and the almost equally 
obsolete Douglas Devastator (TBD) 
flown by the immortal Torpedo 
Squadron 8 at Midway, have been 
superseded by the British Beaufort 
and Sorracuda, and our Navy’s 
Avenger {TBF). This fast, powerful 
torpedo bomber, pulled out of the 
hat at Midway to the utter dismay 
of the Jap Navy and flyers, is widely 
reckoned as the world's best, 

► Scout Bombers — As the name in- 
dicates, scout bombers have a dual 
function. The Coral Sea action, one 
of the turning points of the Pacific 
fighting, is a good example. Scout- 
ing far in advance of the fleet, they 
reported the presence of Jap patrol 
planes, scouted Tulagi Harbor and 
brought back the information re- 
garding the concentration of Nip- 
ponese shipping there, upon which 
the plan of attack was based. Then, 


loading their bomb racks, they be- 
came "dive” bombers and in less 
than 12 hours blasted into oblivion 
14 Jap warships and transports. The 
Dauntless (SBD) repeated such ex- 
ploits over and over again, but is 
now gradually being superseded by 
the new Helldiver (SB2C), faster, 
more powerfully armed and with 
greater range and bomb load. This 
ship, too, is widely regarded as the 
world’s best in this category. 

► Command of the Air — If anything 
has become axiomatic in the present 
conflict it is that no Military or 
Naval operations can become suc- 
cessful without gaining and main- 
taining control of the air. This is 
Douhet’s fundamental contribution 
to the strategy of warfare, first 
stated by him as far back as 1909. 
Control of the air means the domi- 
nation of the air over a specific ter- 
ritory to such a degree that our 
planes can operate there successfully 
and our enemy's planes cannot. 
Germany had it over Poland and 
France in 1939 and 1940 and for the 
first few months of their Russian 
campaign. The RAF had it decisive- 
ly over Dunkirk and also during the 
air battle of Britain. The Japanese 
had it in Asia and the early Pacific 
fighting, but lost it when the A. V, 
G.’s came into the picture and a bit 
later when Army-Navy-Marine fly- 
ers turned the tide at Midway, 
Guadalcanal and Eastern New 
Guinea. To maintain control of the 
air we must have planes that will 
knock down anything the enemy 
sends over. Here is the role of the 
specialized fighter plane, and to per- 
form its job effectively it must have 
speed, rapid climb, maneuverability 
and concentrated firepower. 

► Navy Fighters — Just as the RAF 


U. S. Army Air Forces 

AIR FORCE STATIONED COMMANDER 

First Mitchel Field, N. Y Maj. Gen. Frank O’D Hunter 

Second 1st Bomber, El Paso Maj. Gen. 'W. St. Clair 

2nd Bomber, Spokane, Wash. Street! 

Third Tampa, Fla Brig. Gen. Whiteside T. 

/ Larson 

Fourth San Francisco, Cal Maj. Gen. William E. Lynd 

Fifth Northern Australia-New 

Guinea Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney 

Sixth Albrook Field, Canal Zone Brig. Gen. Ralph H. Wooten 

Seventh Hickam Field, Hawaii Maj. Gen. Willis Hale 

Eighth England Maj. Gen. James Doolittle 

Ninth Middle East Maj. Gen. L. H. Brereton 

Tenth India Brig. Gen. Howard Davisson 

Eleventh ....Alaska Maj. Gen. Davenport 

Johnson 

Twelfth Northwest Africa To be announced 

Thirteenth .. New Caledonia To be announced 

Fourteenth ..Burma Maj. Gen. C. L. Chennault 

Fifteenth Southern Italy Maj. Gen, Nathan F. Twining 
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Firepower of a Fortress 


This is a sight tliat A.\is pilots have 
learned to dread. 

It is one of the reasons the Japs an- 
nounced that America had introduced 
a "four-engine fghler plane,” when a 
new model of the Boeing Flying 
Fortress’* first went into battle action 
in the Pacific. 

It is why British Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert recently declared; 
"It almost looks as though the Fortress 
type of bomber has defeated the con- 
temporary fighter.” 


BfSISHERS OF THE FLYINO 


The main job of the Fortress is, of 
course, high-altitude precision bomb- 
ing. Its objectives arc often deep in 
enemy territory, hundreds of miles be- 
yond the range of fighter escorts. 
Fortress crews, therefore, must be 
equipped to handle the hottest opposi- 
tion the enemy can send against them. 

They are! Each Fortress can spit 
thousands of bullets in any direction, 
with deadly accuracy up to half a mile. 
A formation of 1 8 Fortresses can place 
a curtain of fire around itself totaling 
more than 5 tons of lead a minute! 



That's why the Fortresses are chosen, 
day after day, for the toughest assign- 
ments. Their crews arc among the fin- 
est in the world. In addition to the 
almost unbelievable accuracy of their 
bombing, they have earned for the 
Fortress the description of "deadliest 
fighter-planc destroyer of the war.” 

You will find that Fortress crews have 
deep respect for Boeing design and engi- 
neering, whole-hearted confidence in 
Boeing integrity of Manufacture. They 
have good reason to know that . . . if it's 
"Built by Boeing” it's hound to he good. 

M CLIPFERS BOEING 
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wrested control of the air from the 
Luftwaffe with their Spitfires and 
Hurricanes, and the Flying Tigers 
from the Jap Air Force with their 
P-40's over Burma and China, so 
Navy and Marine fighter squadrons 
in their Grumman Wildcats, despite 
tremendous odds, were able to do 
two things. (1) By and large they 
denied the enemy power to send 
over his fighters, dive and torpedo 
bombers against our forces and in- 
stallations, and (21 were able to 
keep the skies sufficiently free of 
Zeros to enable our bombers to ac- 
complish their missions. During the 
past few months, our air superiority 
in the Pacific has become so clearly 
marked as to bring admissions from 
Tokyo- 

Not least among the reasons is 
the equipment of several Marine 
and Navy fighter squadrons with the 
fast, hard-hitting Corsair and Hell- 
cat fighters, both fitted with 2,000 
hp. double Wasp engines, far more 
powerful than anything found in 
even the newest Jap fighters. With 
this pair of top-notch fighters, suita- 
ble for operation from carriers or 
island bases, the Helldiver and im- 
proved Dauntless dive bombers. 
Avenger torpedo bomber. Liberator 
and Ventura patrol bombers, the 
1944 Navy air team looks set to go 
places. — Navigator 

Army Schools Merge 

The AAF Administrative In- 
spectors’ School at Fort Logan, 
Colo., and the Technical Inspectors’ 


School at Lowry Field, Colo., have 
been incorporated into one instruc- 
tion school to comprise a new de- 
partment in the AAF School for Ap- 
plied Tactics. 

The new Inspection Department 
will train administrative, technical 
and tactical inspectors at the AAF 
Tactical Center, Orlando. Fla, 

> Personnel Consolidated — The 
transfer, which will not affect other 
military activities at the two Colo- 
rado camps, is part of a move to 
consolidate personnel and equip- 
ment in the interest of economy and 
efficiency and additional moves are 
contemplated, according to the AAF. 

Present plans call for a Technical 
Inspectors’ division, an Administra- 
tive Inspectors' division and a Tacti- 
cal Inspectors’ division. 


B-17S Used for Cargo 
In Southwest Pacific 

Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses are 
being converted into transports for 
use in southwest Pacific areas where 
opposition by enemy aircraft or 
anti-aircraft forces is likely, accord- 
ing to a United Press dispatch. 

The story was unofficially con- 
firmed by Air Force officers in 
Washington, who said they believed 
the older B-17s were being con- 
verted, with modification facilities 
near the air front. 

> Army Equipment Dropped — Car- 
go bins are fitted into the planes so 
that they are supported by the bomb 
racks. The bombardier releases the 
cargo selectively with his bomb con- 
trols. Some kinds of supplies, such 
as clothing, blankets, tentage, light 
foods, and other non-breakable 
goods are put down in a free fall. 
Cargo subject to damage by impact 
is dropped on parachutes, which are 
folded into the bins, attached. 

Halsey Notes Decline 
In Jap Air Force 

Admiral William F. Halsey, in 
Washington for a series of confer- 
ences, said Jap planes had been im- 
proved, “but there is a very decided 
deterioration in Japanese pilots,” 
who, he said, are not willing to come 
out and fight as they did in the ini- 
tial stages of the Pacific campaign, 

“They are sending out kids in 
their naval air force,” Halsey said. 
"The number of their officer pilots 
is dwindling and the ratio of non- 
commissioned to commissioned pilots 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
We get these little yellow monkeys 
now, and they’re mostly kids who 
don’t know what it's all about.” 


BOMBS FOR FIGHTERS: 

The stoTv of fighters carrying bombs is old, but this photograph is new and 
shows the first bomb ever to be loaded under an American fighter plane 
flying from England. Lt. Herbert K. Fields, right, pilot of the Republic P-47 
Thunderbolt, is supervising the racking of the bomb by the ground crew. 
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Vibrafion Contrbli" 


I The chart reproduced below thowt 
, the cempariaen between a conventional shock suspension and 
a Robinson-designed Neutrel Axis shock suspension. These 
tests were made with an aircraft radio transmitter of standard 
make, installed in the shock mounts. The radically improved 
performance indicated, is new available to the industry. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
**************************** 

Trainer Cutbacks Clear Way 
For Latest Model Warplanes 

OWI explains curtailments in non-combat aircraft and obsolete 
models; record backlogs announced by leading aircraft manu- 
facturing companies. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Significant trends in aircraft pro- 
duction are disclosed in the state- 
ment of the Office of War Informa- 
tion on curtailments of war output, 
based on data from the Navy. Army 
and War Production Board, includ- 
ing cutbacks in non-combat aircraft 
and greatly increased emphasis on 
bombers. 

Navy has projected plans for 
plane production into 1945. Report- 
ing on its principal cutbacks during 
the past six months, the Navy in- 
cluded “aircraft — $226,000,000 com- 
prising trainers, transports, lighter- 
than-air-craft, gliders, outmoded 
patrol bombers and scout observa- 
tion planes.” 

^ Clear Production Lines — Cutbacks 
in naval aircraft, it was explained. 


are simply a limitation of non-com- 
bat and outmoded combat types to 
clear production lines for more ad- 
vanced fighters and bombers — a 
trend also shared by the Army. 

The report noted that almost com- 
plete elimination of the Navy glider 
program resulted “from the fact that 
these craft have proved to be unsat- 
isfactory weapons from the stand- 
point of Navy strategy." 

^ Fighter-Bomber Expansion — At 
the same time that certain types of 
naval aircraft are being cut back, 
heavy expansion in fighter and 
bomber output is projected for 1944 
— an increase of 60 percent over 
1943, reaching a total of $4,000,000,- 
000 by the end of the year. 

The Navy said the dollar volume 


increase in planes and ship con- 
struction for 1944 is exactly the 
same — $1,500,000,000 for each, 

A comparison of current estimates 
for the 1943 and 1944 plane pro- 
grams shows that for 1943, it was 
2,5 billion dollars and in 1944 is 4 
billions. 

► Cutbacks — In a recent statement 
on Army cutbacks, the War Depart- 
ment, foreseeing no immediate re- 
laxation in production, said its broad 
program for 1944 would be larger 
than in the past year. The Army 
program, of course, emphasizes 
bombers, particularly the heavies, 
and like the Navy will cut back on 
trainers and some other non-com- 
batant and outmoded types. 

A tripled requirement for high- 
octane gasoline indicates the im- 
portance attached to the air program 
for 1944. 

^ Backlogs — Meanwhile, in the air- 
craft manufacturing, peak produc- 
tion in 1943 and record backlogs of 
orders for 1944 were announced by 
leading companies in the airframe, 
engine, and propeUer and parts di- 
visions. 

► Douglas — Current backlog of war 
orders at Douglas Aircraft totals $3,- 
000,000,000, largest in company his- 
tory and fourth largest in the nation, 
with the company starting 1944 with 
commitments calling for increases of 
86.4 percent beyond 1943’s record 
figures. 

The announcement said Douglas 
delivered 96,446,000 pounds of com- 
bat planes valued at $1,000,000,000 
last year, reduced direct man-hours 



CUTAWAY SHOWS "FORTRESS” CREW IN ACTION: 


A Boeing artist depicts Flying Fortresses in action in 
the South Pacific. In the nose, the bombardier is re- 
leasing bombs and the navigator and engineer are busy 
luitb their “fifties." The pilot is shown watching ^or 
enemy plane; the co-pilot is to his right. Top turret 
guns, manned by another engineer, are primed for ac- 


tion; next come the bomb racks and then another top 
pun operated by the first radio man. Second radio 
operator mans the ball turret against underneath at- 
tacks. Two waist gunners, also radio operators ond en- 
gineers, deol death with .50 caliber machine guns. Be- 
hind toil wheel is the tail gunner, with his twin ^^ties, 
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Vacuum tubes and the post-war air... 



The pattern of post-war, world-wide air transport lines 
is being drawn today. Its development and progress 
has been tremendously speeded up under the forced 
draft of wartime necessity. No one can doubt the prac- 
ticability of such a transport system today. 

The genius of aeronautical engineering, the courage 
and skill of the pilots and crews and the amazing effi- 
ciency of electron vacuum tubes are blaz- FaUawihelt 
ing these new trails through the skies. 

It’s vacuum rubes in the ground stations 
that provide dependable communica- 
tions. It's vacuum tubes in radio beaco 


that keep the planes on course. It’s vacuum cubes in 
instrument landing devices that bring the transport 
CO rest on terra firma through rough,dense weather , . . 
and it's vacuum tubes in other now secret electronic 
devices which make air travel safe and dependable. 

Eimac tubes are the dominant leader in the field of air 
transportation. Long years of successful experience, 
^ thousands of hours of dependable service 

have made them first choice of the 
leading engineers throughout the 
world . . . first choice of all the 


EJTEl-McCULlOUGH, INC, SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 

Planis icealed at San Sruno. California and Soil lot* City. Utah 
Expert Agency: 
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per plane unit more than 50 percent 
and in some instances as much as 71 
percent, lowered per-unit costs to 
the military to an over-all 22 per- 
cent and paid out more than $50,- 
000.000 in taxes to federal, state and 
local governments. 

► Tops 1942 Figure — The output ex- 
ceeded 1942’s production by 204 per- 
cent and was approximately ten 
times Douglas’ pre-Pearl Harbor 
production rate. 

Most vital contribution of- the 
company to the war effort was 
Douglas’ production of heavy bomb- 
ers — the company builds both Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Liberators under 
license from Boeing and Consoli- 
dated. 

The report touched briefly on two 
new Douglas warplanes now in pro- 
duction, the A-26 fighter-bomber 
and a recently designed dive-bomb- 
er, and characterized them as of 
extraordinary promise. 

Douglas employment, now up 40,- 
000 over Jan. 1. 1942. hit a peak last 
August of nearly 160,000. Schedules 
call for a pronounced upswing next 
month to a new midsummer peak of 
close to 200,000. 

► Packard — Production volume of 
Packard Motor Car Co. will touch 
$500,000,000 in 1944, the company 
reports. A new plant has been 
added at Toledo but even this has 
not met demands, and the company 
has turned over the necessary engi- 
neering and preparatory shop in- 
formation to another engine builder. 

Company estimates its 1943 busi- 
ness in Rolls-Royce aircraft and 
Packard marine engines at $355.- 
000,000, which is three and one-half 
times greater than the company’s 
biggest car production year, 

► Beech Aircraft Corp. — Backlog of 
Beech Aircraft Corp. exceeds $250,- 
000,000, and will require capacity 
operation for at least two years, the 
company revealed. 

Absenteeism at the plant from all 
causes, including sickness, was re- 
ported about half of the average for 
the aircraft industry as a whole in 
1943. Compiled from some 60 major 
aircraft producers. 

► Beech Absenteeism — Beech said 
records of absences during the year 
show that, in terms of the ten-hour 
work day, time lost at Beech from 
improper or AWOL absenteeism 
amounted to less than a minute, in 
other words, not more than one out 
of every 4,000 went AWOL on an 
average workday during the year. 

An increase of 227 percent was 
reported in number of Beechcrafts 
delivered to the armed services dur- 
ing 1943, comparing 1943 and 1942 
production rates based on the fiscal 
year ended Sept, 30. 



FIELD KIT FOR AIRCRAFT RADIO LOOPS: 

An aircro/t radio loop repair kit, designed for use at the fronts to keep 
pianes in the air with less interruption for servicing has been developed by 
Jack Rockwell, Bendix Radio diuision. to sore time lost in shipping dam- 
aged loops back to the factory. Aircraft radio loop held in simple mold and 
part disassembled prior to repair is shown in photograph. 


Aeronca Norsemen 

Aeronca Aircraft’s Middle- 
town, Ohio, plant is tooling up 
on a new contract to produce a 
U. S. version of the well-known 
single-engine transport, the 
Noorduyn Norseman. 

The work is considered as a 
wartime project and it is not 
expected that the company will 
enter the feeder plane or light 
transport field immediately after 
the war. Even the small Aeronca 
cargo plane announced last year 
is being deferred indefinitely- 
Mass production of lightplancs 
is still Aeronca’s objective for 
postwar. 


> Glenn L. Martin — Dollar volume of 
aircraft production by Glenn L. 
Martin Co. will approximate one bil- 
lion in 1944, compared with $650,- 
000,000 last year and $337,000,000 
in 1942. 

To meet increased production de- 
mands, including those involved in 
the building of 20 Mars-type flying 
boats for the Navy, Martin said be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 additional 
workers would have to be hired be- 
tween now and late spring- 

Martin said some of the contracts 
contributing to the total have not 
been disclosed- The 70-ton Mars is 
now in operation by the Naval Air 
Transport Service, and under the 
new contract the first new boat 
probably will be delivered in about 


^ Studebaker — Cumulative output 
by Studebaker Corp. of Wright Cy- 
clone aircraft engines has reached 
29,016 units, with 1943 production 
of 22,925 power plants for Flying 
Fortresses. 

Company announced production 
of three and one-half times as many 
Wright engines last year as were 
built by the company in 1942. Pro- 
duction has been holding steady for 
several weeks and November was 
cited as an example when the com- 
pany shipped enough engines to 
equip more than half of the an- 
nounced production of American 
four-engine bombers of all types. 

Company operates parts plants in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Chicago, in 
addition to the assembly factory at 
South Bend. 


New Rectifier 

A new rectifier, heavy enough to 
operate heavy-duty aircraft gun 
turrets, is announced by Airplane 
Manufacturing and Supply Corp., 
North Hollywood, Calif, The com- 
pany said the extra heavy in-rush 
current required can be delivered 
while ample voltage is maintained to 
prevent drop-out of turret relays 
and that the "no-load” voltage is 
within the safe limit of any delicate 
electronic device or other electrical 
equipment in a plane. The rectify- 
ing element is of the self-healing 
dry disc magnesium-copper sulphide 
type. No bulbs or tubes are required. 
The bridge circuit is entirely in- 
sulated from the primary. 
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Spin-Resistant Models Studied 
For Post-War Private Plane Market 

Aeronca engineers work on wing design with view to minimizing 
danger of loss of control following stall. 


Aircraft engineers looking to the 
post-war personal plane market, 
cognizant of the fact that the pri- 
mary form of loss of control and 
stability is the stall, followed by the 
spin, expect almost immediate re- 
finements in the form of spin-proof 
or spin-resistant designs, many of 
which were well under way in the 
immediate pre-war aircraft, 

William D. Hall, chief engineer, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., believes the 
non-spinning characteristics will be 
accomplished through a design of the 
wing proper so that it stalls gradu- 
ally with the stall originating over 
the center portion of the wing and 
the ailerons used will not stall the 
remainder of the wing when they are 
deflected to obtain lateral control. 
Further longitudinal control will be 
limited, he believes, so that it will 
be impossible to place the airplane 
in a complete stall position without 
a dive and a violent pull-up. 

► Stall Warning — He also sees an 
automatic warning of the impend- 
ing stall, in the form of tail bulTet- 
ing, or perhaps an instrument on the 
dash board for the benefit of the in- 
dividual who might become careless. 

Hall's remarks in this connection 


were made in a paper prepared for 
the War Engineering Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, at Detroit last week. 

► Wider Market Seen — Reasonably 
soon after the war, Hall says, the 
individual will have a choice of air- 
craft for his private use which will 
be vastly superior to that to which 
he has been accustomed in the past. 
While immediate wartime develop- 
ments have not been concerned pri- 
marily with private type aircraft, 
the rate at which the aircraft indus- 
try has progressed has brought to 
light many improvements which will 
be applied to private airplanes. 

These developments, Hall says, to- 
gether with those occurring natur- 
ally in a field with intense competi- 
tion — most aviation leaders feel that 
the private plane post-war competi- 
tion will be terrific — will be bound 
to result in a number of excellent 
models from which the public can 
choose. 

► Helicopters — Hall believes the im- 
mediate post-war market will be 
supplied with ships which are iden- 
tical to, or slightly modified from, 
those offered in 1940 and early 1941, 

Discussing the fixed wing and ro- 


tating wing type and noting the 
publicity given recent advances of 
the helicopter. Hall says he believes 
they (helicopters) “are still a long 
way from offering the best compro- 
mise from the standpoint of the pri- 
vate owner, and that the fixed wing 
type will dominate the immediate 
future.” 

► Safety Devices — Hall discussed 
safety factors of post-war private 
planes, performance, dependability, 
comfort and cost. He suggested: 

► A low-powered, inexpensive train- 
ing type aircraft, with either tandem 
or side-by-side seating arrangement, 
which will be a refined version of the 
pre-war light models to sell at ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

► A medium priced, medium per- 
formance type which will be safe, 
and aimed at the private owner, 
available in two-, four- or five-place 
models to list at about $1,500 up to 
$3,000 for the larger models, 

► An aircraft combining as high per- 
formance as is consistent with rea- 
sonable safety, comfort and cost, 
avaOable at around $2,000. This air- 
craft, Hall explains, will be a 
cleaned-up version of the pre-war, 
two-place side-by-side, low wing, 
retractable-gear type and offered to 
persons who will demand maximum 
performance. 


New Fleet Plane 

Canadian plant starts work on un- 
named combat craft. 

Fleet Aircraft Ltd-, at Fort Erie, 
Ont- has started production of an 
unnamed combat plane to offset re- 
duced output of Fleet Cornell train- 
ers, Present payroll will be main- 
tained. 

Officials squelched rumors of a 
large layoff early this year or that 
the company would cease to be un- 
der government supervision. Cur- 
rently, Canada produces four combat 
planes — Lancaster and Mosquito 
bombers, Catalinas, and Curtiss 
HeJIdirers, Fleet has made mainly 
single engine trainers and light craft, 
and a twin-engine bush freighter. 


Magnetic Inspection 

Ford aircraft engine plant reports 
process excels X-rays. 

Magnetic particle inspection, 
which finds both surface and sub- 
surface flaws, has been used to de- 
cided advantage by Ford Motor Co., 
particularly in connection with the 
manufacture of parts for B-24 Lib- 
(Turn to page 28) 



GOODYEAR WORKERS BEAT "QUOTA SHIP ’ SCHEDULE: 
Part of the crowd of Goodyear Aircraft workers as they celebrated com- 
pletion of their December “Quoto Ship,” a Navy Corsair fighting plane, 
twelve hours ahead of schedule. A recent issue of AviATtON News told of 
the Navy’s new employee morale program involving a “quota ship" cam- 
paign, to put Corsair production workers racing against time to get a 
particular plane, and all others ahead of it on the assembly line, delivered 
to the Navy by the end of the month. 
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son-powered planes have been called upon 
in every major engagement in which our 
Army has taken part. ★ They have had 
hand in every great land victory 
our credit. •* Allison 
engines always — for 
dependability and 
brilliant per- 
formance! 
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BUILDING PROVEN AIRCRAFT 


PIONEERING NEW METHODS 


THE FAMOUS 


MARTIN B-26 MARAUDER 


HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

1 . By constructing sub- 
assemblies to manufac- 
turers' specifications. 

2 . By designing parts for all 
types of airplanes. 

3 . By re-engineering parts 
for mass production. 

4 . By extending our re- 
search facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or 
engineering problem. 

5 . By building complete 
airplanes and airships. 


THE RAPID-HEATING 


is equipped with major flight control surfaces, 
subassembled by Goodyear Aircraft. Since pioneer 
days Goodyear has been privileged to furnish 
Martin with many parts and accessories, and is 
one of its principal wartime suppliers. 


EXPLOSIVE RIVET GUN 


is a new Goodyear Aircraft development that greatly 
simplifies and shortens the work of setting explo- 
sive-type rivets. Lighter and easier to handle, it can 
be used on surfaces heretofore inaccessible with 
other equipment, speeding up production. 


erator bombers and Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines. 

Ford engineers say the method is 
more revealing than X-ray, yet re- 
quires much simpler equipment. 
They point out that magnetic par- 
ticle inspection is a non-destructive 
test and that the piece tested need 
not be destroyed to determine its 
suitability for intended use. 

► Theory — They explain that the 
theory of magnetic particle inspec- 
tion is simple and based on the fact 
that a piece of steel may be mag- 
netized by passing a current of elec- 
tricity through it or around it. This 
tends to magnetize more highly the 
areas where there are flaws. 

Westinghouse Studies 
Reconversion Outlook 

President Bucher minimizes 
changes necessary for shift to 
peacetime operations. 

George H. Bucher, president of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., in a year -end statement, 
says that notwithstanding the rising 
tempo of production, time has been 
found to survey the needs of the 
company in the post-war period 
“which seems to be approaching 
with certainty,” and adds that his 
company will not require a major 
amount of reconversion. 

He explains this by saying that it 
has been manufacturing in many of 
its plants the same type of products 
it manufactured in peacetime, the 
only difference being in volume and 
maximum use of facilities. 


► Appliance Division — Major recon- 
version expenses, he says, will take 
place in the Electric Appliance divi- 
sion, where all normal activity has 
ceased and adds that “reconversions 
of all our plants to peacetime pur- 
suits should be accomplished in a 
matter of months.” 

“Noth withstanding the fact that in 
the first nine months of 1943 we 
manufactured and shipped more ap- 
paratus than we did in the entire 
twelve months of 1942,” Bucher re- 
ports, “our backlog of unfilled orders 
still continues to be over a billion 
dollars, if all the plants under our 
management are included. This is 
Ihe highest figure it has ever at- 
tained,” 

New Helicopter 

Aeronautical Products, Inc., now 
manufacturing precision parts for 
warplane motors at its Detroit and 
Washington Court House, Ohio, 
plants has a prototype helicopter 
which C. C. Layman, vice-president, 
says has been tested and found satis- 
factory. Layman said plans are 
under way for production of the 
craft in both plants immediately 
following cessation of hostilities. The 
firm established its Ohio plant about 
two years ago when need for ex- 
pansion was seen at Detroit. 

More ''Lancasters” 

Production at Victory Aircraft, 
Ltd., Toronto, government-owned 
factory making four-engine Lan- 
caster bombers, is expected to be 
speeded up. 


Large numbers of workers are be- 
ing transferred from a recently- 
closed explosive plant nearby to the 
Victory facilities, and announce- 
ments on Toronto radio stations ask- 
ing for rooms for 1,000 new Victory 
aircrait workers went on the air. 
Requests were made at the same 
time for rooms for additional thou- 
sands of employees needed in the 
next few months. 

New Gunnery School 
Devices Used by AAF 

Specialists will maintain machines 
at twelve Air Service Command 
centers. 

New intricate gunnery training 
equipment for aerial gunners of the 
Army Air Forces is being installed 
at twelve major Air Service Com- 
mand centers. 

The panoramic trainer is used to 
teach novice turret gunners how to 
shoot down attacking enemy planes. 
The reflectone trainer is used in 
gauging range. A deflection trainer 
teaches a gunnery student to lead a 
plane in his sights and compensate 
for speed differences. Knowledge of 
the operation and maintenance of 
the training devices includes use of 
motion pictures, electronics, ampli- 
fication and sound reproduction. 

The deflection trainer, most spec- 
tacular, records the trainee's score in 
red lights, like a pinball machine, 
every time he scores a hit on a twist- 
ing, elusive model plane target, or 
on a plane shown on a motion pic- 



AAF DEVELOPS GUNNERY TRAINING DEVICES: 


Two of the Army Air Forces' latest machines to test 
gunnery students are shown in these official Air Service 
Command photos from Patterson Field. On left is a 
deflection trainer utilizing pinball machine character- 


istics. The twisting target simulates a plane in flight. 
Trainee's score flashes on in lights with each hit. On 
right is another deflection trainer, using movies. Stu- 
dent fires as planes flash by. 
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"Take a letter 



Uiss Jone.s 



The Ad Customers Wrote for Us 


Advertising slogans are often created by ad- 
venising men instead of by the reputation 
of the products they describe. In contrast, the 
slogan "Ryan Builds Well” was inspired by 
the proven record of excellent performance 
and low maintenance of Ryan planes. 

A SLOGAN THAT PROVES ITSELF 

The head of a War Training Service flying 
school in the Southwest writes from a base at 
which Navy pilots are being trained: "As a 
trainer the Ryan S-T is tops. Maintenance is 
phenomenally low. Our S-T’s have demon- 
strated they can take the exceptional abuse of 
flight training programs. . . . We regard it as 
the finest intermediate or secondary trainer 
we have ever used. . . . Many fighter pilots 
flying off carriers today can truthfully say 
they owe a lot to these silver beauties," 


Another, the head of large scale craininj 
operations in Texas, writes: “. . . they hav( 
continued to be the most satisfactory secon 
dary trainer we have ever used. . . . Thei: 

maintenance definitely outstanding Wi 

have never received bener service from an; 
company. ... I believe the high quality o. 
our students has been to a large degree di 
leccly attributable to their training in thesi 

Ryans 1 am keeping one especially fo 

my own use and for pilot checking purposes.’ 

BUILDING WELL FOR UNCLE SAM 

Ryan's current activities include the engi 
neering, development and manufacture o 
the most advanced type combatant airplane 
and important assemblies for the armei 
services. Publication of detailed infotmatioi 
on these is, of course, restricted. 


Rvnn 

OTL. t-o Btei XeL UJaJJ. 



AEROKAUTICAL COMRANT, 


I— MEMBER. AIRCRAFT 


FRODUCTION 






PERSONNEL 


Harold Webb has joined Kinner Mo- 
tors, Inc., as executive assistant, De- 
velopment and Research. Webb has 
been with Adel Precision Products 

Bernard L. Whelan, formerly acting 
general manager of Sikorsky Aircraft, 
has just been named general manager 
of the Sikorsky division of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

Appointment of Samuel P. Crajo, for- 
merly representative for Hamilton 


UNITED AIRCRAFT VETERAN HONORED: 

The chairman and president of United Aircraft Corp. were on hand to 
present a 15-year pin to Joseph F. McCarthy, the company's controller, who 
has been chief financial official since the company's organization in 1934. 
For five years previously, he was in the same capacity for United Aircraft 
& Transport, predecessor organization. Left to right: Frederick B, Rent- 
schler, chairman, McCarthy and H. Mansfield Horner, president. 


William H. McAvoy, chief test pilot of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, has been selected to re- 
ceive the Octave Chanute Award for 
1943. This award is given annually 
for a notable contribution to aeronau- 
tical sciences made by a pilot. Mc- 
Avoy will receive it “for continuous 


Standard Propeller division of United 
Aircraft Corp., at Wright Field, as 
materials manager of the division has 
been announced. He will be succeeded 
by Alnn G. Day, former chief engineer 
of Canadian Propellers Ltd., at Mon- 


Gus S. Graen has been appointed flight 
operations manager at Consolidated 
Vultee's Fort Worth plant, replacing 
the late Don Dice. Green has been 
chief instructor at American Fliers, a 
special instrument school at Ft. Worth. 


H. L. Howard, formerly chief account- 
ant at the Dallas plant of North Amer- 
ican Aviation Corp., has been ap- 
pointed division comptroller of the 
Texas division, 

Brig. Gen. Donald F. Sttce has been 
promoted from the rank of colonel. 
Gen. Stace is Western District super- 
visor, AAF Materiel Command. 

H. W. Anderson, new staff assistant to 
G. E. Barton, Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

factory manager, 
I has had 23 years 
of experience in 
nearly every 
phase of aviation. 


chanic for the 
313th Aero Squad- 
ron in World War 
I, a barnstormer 
I with the Gates 
Flying Circus, a 
mechanic for Wright Aircraft Co., 
South American representative for 
Atlantic Aircraft Co., in charge of 


NEW AAF SAFETY CHIEF; 
Col. George C. Price and the men 
of his office are working to keep up 
the record Gen. H. H. Arnold an- 
nounced in his recent annuol report. 
At the end o^ the fiscal year, June 
30, 1943, the rate of accidents per 
1,000 hours flown by the AAF u>as 
reduced from 0.739 to 0.716. 


engine installations for Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., and recently, before joining 
Ryan, general foreman of B-24 final 
assembly for Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp, 

Personnel changes announced by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines include pro- 
motion of three city traffic managers 
to district traffic managerships. The 
men are W. R. Campbell, Ottawa; 
D'Arcy S. McLeod, Edmonton; and John 
J. Robinson, Vancouver. Other TCA 


service in the flight testing of experi- 
mental airplanes under hazardous 
conditions imposed in aeronautical re- 
search.” Award will be made at the 
Honors Night Dinner of the Institute, 
Jan. 24 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, McAvoy has been with 
the NACA since 1921 and is now chief 
test pilot at the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif. The 
award honors the memory of the 
American engineer, Octave Chanute, 
who died in 1910. He was a pioneer in 
research and served as adviser to the 
Wright brothers in their early work. 
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changes: Stanley L. Bluwes, trafllc rep- 
resentative in charge of the Windsor, 
Ont., office, promoted to city traffic 
manager; Gerald E. Cray, traffic repre- 
sentative, Montreal, transferred to 
Moncton as traffic representative, his 
work to include supervision of TCA 
traffic functions in Newfoundland; 
C. E. Houlton, traffic representative, 
transferred from Newfoundland to 
Winnipeg; Alan R. Godbold, traffic rep- 
resentative, Winnipeg, transferred to 
Montreal. 

Jest B. Kinser has been named employ- 
ment manager of the Memphis divi- 
sion of McDonnell Aircraft Corp.. in 
charge of the personnel department. 
Ed Newton is personnel service super- 
visor for Memphis. 

Francis J. Curtis has been elected a 
vice-president of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., in charge of the long range pro- 
gram of development here and abroad. 


Grayson Show, former industrial engi- 
neer for Douglas Aircraft Co., has 
been appointed 
district traffic 
manager for West- 
ern Air Lines at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Helping the Long 
Beach Junior 
Chamber of Com- 

“Wings Over the 
Nation” celebra- 
tion during sev- 
eral successive years led him into ac- 
tive alliance with the industry. 

Copt, Marlon E. Crist, who was for 18 
months inspector of naval aircraft at 
the Curtiss-Wright plant, Columbus, 
Ohio, has assumed command of the 
new aircraft carrier USS Solomons. 
He was succeeded at Columbus by 
Capt. John W. C. Brand. 

Maj. Gen. H. R. Oldfield has been as- 
signed as special assistant to Gen. H. 
H. Arnold for anti-aircraft. He will 
keep Arnold informed on all anti-air- 
craft matters affecting the Army Air 
Forces, and will have under his super- 
vision anti-aircraft tactics, personnel, 
materiel and training for the AAF. 
He has assumed duties formerly in 
the office of the Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Operations, Commitments and 
Requirements. 

J. E. L'Anson, formerly executive as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operations of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., has joined the Menasco 
Manufacturing Co„ as works manager. 
He has made the following personnel 
changes: Harold W. Vole becomes gen- 
eral superintendent; Eric B. Challenor. 
production manager; Glen M, Tallon, 
superintendent-in-charge of assembly; 
Aaron B. Black, superintendent-in- 
charge fabrication; Charles P. Hum, 
supervisor of raw stock and purchased 



parts; Alvin A. Lunden, supervisor 
manufactured materiel stores; and 
Melvin f). Murray, acting chief indus- 
trial engineer. 

E. O. Miller, formerly with the New 
York Central Railroad in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has become traffic representa- 
tive for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
in Detroit. 


Ll. Col. William M. Hudson, USMC 
(aviator), has reported for duty in 
Headquarters, Aviation, Marine Corps, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air. 


Robert Burnham Walls, general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
with headquarters 
at Washington, has 
resigned to join 
the New York law 
firm of Pruitt, 

Hale and Coursen, 
general counsel 
for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. Mr. Watts 
will head Consoli- 
dated's legal staff 
at the corporation's general offices in 
San Diego, Calif. 

A new wing command, known as 
Navai Air Ferry Command, has been 
established under Navai Air Trans- 
port Service with field headquarters at 
Naval Air Station. Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn. Capt, John W. King 
(Naval Aviator), formerly attached to 
the office of the Ferry Service Com- 
mand in the division of Naval Air 
Transport Service, directs the new 



John A. Seuberr, for the past several 
years vice-president of Pensylvania 
Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa,, has 
been named pres- 
ident of the Eise- 
mann Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The appointment 
was effective Jan. 
1. The Eisemann 
Corp., which was 
formed by the 
consolidation o f 
Eisemann Magneto Corp. and Airward 
Corp., manufactures magnetos, fuel 
injection systems, couplings and vari- 
ous electric assemblies for aviation, 
automotive, marine and industrial in- 
ternal combustion engines. 

Floyd Reimsti has been named as- 
sistant to Arthur Flood, comptroller 
of the Fairchild Aircraft division at 
Hagerstown, Md. 

A liaison desk for feny operations 
has been established in the Navy Dept, 
under I,i. Comdr. H. Hun. 



from 


t op- 


eration in Alaska 
where he served 
as chief pilot for 
about 15 PCA 
crews under the 

Command. Capt. 
Graham was on a 
cargo project that 
started in Edmon- 
ton, Canada, and made 
Alaska- 




POSTHUMOUS DSM AWARDED TO DU PONT: 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, AAF, presents the Distinguished 
Service Medal as a posthumous award to the family of Richard C. duPont, 
oufslanding glider expert and authority, toho teas killed Sept. 11, 1943, in 
an accident, involving an experimental glider. Left to Right, Gen. Arnold, 
Mrs. Richard C. duPont, widow of the flyer; Richard C- duPont, Jr., his 
son, and A. F. duPont, his father. 
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Load Capacity of U.S. Planes Increased 



SELF-LOCKING NUTS 

"OUTLAST THE PLANE" 

lOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, BOOTS PARK, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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TRANSPORT 

• ••***«*•** *************** •* 

CAA Air Traffic Control Division 
Outlines Post-War Regulations 

Group maps plans to meet expected large scale expansion of 
private flying after return to peacetime operations. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


While manufacturers eye the 
postwar possibilities for private 
plane sales, and city officials and 
airport managers are conferring on 
landing field expansion problems, 
the Air Traffic Control division of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is going ahead quietly with its 
own plans to cope with any air 
traffic increase the early post-war 
years may bring. 

As early as last July, these mat- 
ters were receiving serious attention. 
They were considered then in the air 
traffic control and communications 
conference of the CAA at Chicago, 
and since that time studies along 
these lines have been sandwiched in 
as the division struggles with 
mounting duties due to heavy traffic 
growth during the war. 

^ Conclusions — Some of the tentative 
conclusions reached by heads of the 
section are significant in view of the 
variety of prediction of post-war 
traffic from other sources. 


Their expectation is that 1950 will 
see 5,000 to 9,000 commercial planes 
flying the nation's airways, in addi- 
tion to 50,000 military aircraft. But 
more of a problem will be the 445,- 
000 private planes they expect to be 
in operation at that time. 

The division is planning thus far 
on the assumption that the up to 
9,000 commercial planes will be 
conventional craft with automatic 
air traffic control equipment. War- 
time ingenuity, reason the men 
keeping abreast of traffic control 
problems, will bring a degree of 
commercial flying safety undreamed 
of in pre-war years. Development of 
collision warning devices, radar 
adaptations to show pilots their dis- 
tances from ground objects, and 
other devices, many of them still 
military secrets, will be factors. 

> Traffic Control — The major air 
traffic control problems, it is ex- 
pected, will turn up in relation to 
conventional aircrah with a mini- 


mum of control equipment, or with 
none at all. This latter group, in- 
cluding the majority of private 
planes, probably will constitute 
about 90 percent of the problem 
group, while planes with minimum 
control equipment will be an esti- 
mated 10 percent. 

The division's attitude on the 
helicopter is interesting: “We are 
not too concerned about the heli- 
copter,” says Glen A. Gilbert, divi- 
sion chief. “We think from the 
standpoint of traffic control prob- 
lems it will closely approach the 
automobile.” 

► Helicopter — This doesn't mean that 
Mayor La Guardia is right when he 
says the New York police depart- 
ment will take to the air to regulate 
traffic over the city in the first two 
years after the war. It does mean 
that Air Traffic Control at CAA 
anticipates that ships of this type 
will fly “contact” at low altitudes, 
following such natural landmarks 
as highways and rivers. Equipment 
for blind flying, a “must” in the fully 
equipped conventional plane, would 
be unnecessary in the average heli- 
copter, which could reduce its speed 
as visibiiity lessened, or land with- 
out an airport if bad weather closed 
in. Helicopters probably will do 
more cross country flying, too, off 
the regular airways. 

The division heads emphasize a 
desire to keep air traffic control 
regulations as simple as possible, as 
they affect all types of flying. 

“We don’t want to control every- 
body,” is the way Gilbert puts it. 
“In fact, we don’t want to control 
anybody, except as it is necessary to 
the public safety and convenience." 



WILHELMINA REWARDS PAN AMERICAN CREW: 


The Pan American Airways flight crew on the Clipper 
that carried Queen Wilhelmina from the east coast to 
the British fsles last summer has received tokens from 
the Netherlands consul general, at the Queen’s behest. 
At the presentation in New York, were (left to right) 
Edward H. Garcia, first steward; Stuart B. Robinson, 
navigator; Thomas B. Prichard, Jr., third officer; T. 
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Slink Schurman, the consul general; John C, Leslie, 
Atlantic division manager for PAA; William Van Tets, 
private secretary to Princess Juliana; Clarke B. Wied- 
man, fourth officer; Edtvin E, Brown, assistant engi- 
neer; Verne Edwards, second steward and Milton 
Eidred, radio officer. Six other crewmen were unable 
to be present. 
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"FIRSTS” for Peace • • "FIRSTS” for War 


From Martin Research Laboratories! 



O N this page are pictured just a few of the Martin firsts which 
help make U. S. aircraft second to none. Other Martin devel- 
opments are still cloaked in military secrecy, while numerous others, 
individually minor but collectively important, are in use throughout 
the aviation industry to give America better planes and more of 
them. Vital to victory today, these Martin firsts will play outstand- 
ing peacetime roles tomorrow, not only in aviation, hue in scores of 
diverse industrial fields. Post-war products of every sort may bear 
the words "Made by Martin” as a guarantee of excellence. 

The Gi.f.n>i 1.. Martin Company, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 

* AIRCRAFT 




AA Reports on Burma Road of Air 
And Alaska Operations With ATC 

Line has grown to second largest international air transportation 
company in world as result of ATC contract, company claims. 



Mobile Control Tower Tested; The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration's Jieio tra^e control tower on wheels 
received its first tryout at Washington National Air- 
port last loeefc. The tower now goes to Winslow, Aris., 


at request of the Arniv Air Forces, for use pending in- 
stallation of a stationary tower. At the microphone is 
W. B. Pearie, Washington airport tra//ic controller, 
who participated in the mobile control tower tests. 


With the observation that it has 
grown to be the second largest inter- 
national air transportation company 
in the world, American Airlines last 
week described its operations for the 
Air Transport Command, particular- 
ly those over the “Burma Road of 
the Air" between India and China. 

This latest contribution to the 
story of what the airlines are doing 
for the ATC tells of crews that have 
flown supplies into China from an 
Indian base since last August, on 
the Consolidated C-87's assigned to 
that operation, flying over the Hima- 
laya mountains and landing on run- 
ways so isolated that jeeps occasion- 
ally had to clear them of water 
buffalo and Brahman cows. 

► Spectacular — The Burma and Alas- 
ka work was described by Ameri- 
can as the two "most spectacular" 
of its operations in 15 months under 
ATC contract, which all together 
add up to 150 trans-Atlantic flights 
a month — 1,200 overseas flights by 
the end of 1943 — and operations by 
its crews to every continent in the 
world. 27 countries outside North 
America and 90 cities outside the 


United States, among them nine 
Alaskan and nine Canadian desig- 
nations. American feels that this 
record is exceeded only by Pan 
American Airways. 

India and Alaska work done by 
American has been turned over to 
the Army, but cargo flights for the 
ATC continue. Special missions have 
added to regular assignments. An 
American crew, in April last year, 
used a C-54 A on the first survey 
flight across the Atlantic from New- 
foundland direct to Marrakech, 
French Morocco. These arc the men, 
incidentally, who received the Air 
Medal from Gen. H. L. George, ATC 
chief, last month. An AA crew also 
was in the first C-54 to fly the Pa- 
cific, with cargo aircraft parts for 
New Guinea forces. 

► Burma Operation — On the Burma 
opei'ation. American explains that 
the ATC took a group of its crews 
for the work July 20, 1943. First of 
the C-87’s arrived at the India base 
in August. All made successful 
nights from New York, loaded with 
war material. The next four months 
saw 1,075 crossings between India 


and China, and American says it is 
the only commercial air transport 
company, except for the China Na- 
tional Air Lines, to operate a route 
entirely within a combat zone. 

Operations began on monsoon- 
flooded runways, and instrument 
flights were frequent, but the aver- 
age was almost six trips a day at the 
height of operation. "To Dec, 1, AA 
carried nearly five million pounds of 
cargo to China, from a base hardly 
50 miles from the nearest Jap air 

► Alaska — The Alaska job was in the 
summer of 1942, when American 
and other airlines flew converted 
DC-3’s with the ammunition, medi- 
cine, machine parts, food and other 
recognized air cargo items, plus 
things such as barrels of gasoline 
and oil, lumber and nails, and other 
items generally reserved for surface 

CAA Reveals its Role 
In Radio Shuffle 

Furnished AAF with trained per- 
sonnel for shift to longwave 

set-up. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
wants it known that it has more 
than incidental interest in new radio 
installations to aid the ferrying of 
aircraft across the North Atlantic 

In the new set-up, long-wave 
communication replaced short-wave 
to avoid interference by magnetic 
storms in weather reporting and air 
navigational facilities on the ferry 
I oute to Great Britain. The War 
Department announced the change 
two weeks ago. 

► Personnel Trained — Called on by 
the AAF in August. 1942, CAA says 
it gathered trained personnel from 
the field in all seven of its domestic 
regions, assigned 21 civil and radio 
engineers to projects in Canada, 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland and 
the United Kingdom, With these 
civilian engineers supervising the 
work, helped by available military 
working crews, seven projects were 
finished early in 1943, and ten re- 
maining last August. 

Included were high and low fre- 
quency communication circuits. Air 
to ground control tower circuits 
were installed at several of the 
projects. At 13, radio range navi- 
gational aids were provided, and at 
five of these the CAA made equip- 
ment available, it recalls, by dis- 
mantling domestic facilities and 
transferring them for reinstallation 
in foreign locations. 


Traffic Tower Sent 
To Arizona Field 

Mobile unit built by CAA to serve 

at Winslow till permanent struc- 

First assignment for the new mo- 
bile airport traffic control tower 
completed recently by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the 
Army is at Winslow, Ariz., where it 
will operate until a regular station- 
ary tower is installed. 

This announcement by CAA 
meant that the tower had success- 
fully passed Us preliminary tests 
and was ready for an actual tryout 
in the field. The traffic tower on 
wheels was demonstrated last week 
at Washington National Airport, 
before Army, Navy and Airline of- 
ficials. 

► Built By CAA — The machine was 
built by CAA’s Air Traffic Control 
division, in cooperation with Army’s 
Engineering and Signals divisions, 
tor use where a tower is needed be- 
fore a permanent installation can be 
made. CAA says there is a possi- 
bility similar units may be used with 
advancing forces on the war fronts, 
where mobility is a necessity, 

Aside from its lack of height — 
operators use field glasses to coun- 
teract this — the facilities of the 
portable tower are the same as in 
the permanent. Flags, lights and 
i-adio equipment are the same. 
Mounted on a truck chassis, the 
tower has an overall height of 14 
feet, or 11 (to clear in underpasses) 
when the flared transparent top is 


removed. Fixed towers are 40 to 
80 feet high. 

► Uses Own Power — Radio on the 
mobile unit includes six intermedi- 
ate frequency receivers, four very 
high frequency receivers, a low fre- 
quency transmitter and a very high 
frequency transmitter. Commercial 
power or the unit's own power, from 
an engine generator, may be used. 
Equipment includes a portable traf- 
fic control light gun, time stamp, 
station altimeters, binoculars, heat- 
ing unit, emergency flares, drinking 
water and fire fighting equipment. 
If the power supply fails, the light 
gun may be operated from the truck 
battery as an emergency control. 
Two men can put the unit in opera- 
tion in a few hours. 

The mobile tower demonstration 
at the Washington airport consisted 
of conversations with pilots of in- 
coming planes, on the regular tow- 
er's frequency, although the latter 
retained control of landings. At 
Winslow, where the wheeled unit is 
being sent at Army Air Force re- 
quest, it will function until a regu- 
lar tower can be built and equipped. 
Two men from CAA's Air Traffic 
Control division will go along. 

WASP Safety Record 

A new flying safety record has 
been established during the past 
year by the WASPs, whose current 
accident rate is .05 fatal accidents 
per 1,000 hours of flying. The rate 
in AAF flying in continental U. S.. 
including simulated combat mis- 
sions, is now .07, War Dept, said. 


The WASPs are now flying nearly 
5,000,000 miles a month, including 
ferrying target-towing, courier duty, 
tracking, testing and experimental 

Since 1942. they have flown more 
than 30,000,000 miles. 

Aviation Groups Urge 
Decision on Lea Bill 

Meetings held in Washington 

with view to bringing pressure for 

showdown on measure. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 

United action for a decision on the 
Lea Bill, H. R, 3420, was the objec- 
tive of several aviation groups which 
began a series of meetings in Wash- 
ington last week. 

The bill is hung up in the House 
Rules Committee, having been re- 
ported to the House by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee must 
hold additional hearings before giv- 
ing right-of-way to the bill. Hear- 
ings had not yet been scheduled at 
this writing. 

► Present — Groups represented at 
the meetings are the Air Trans- 
port Association, National Aviation 
Trades Association, Personal Air- 
craft Department of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce; the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association: the 
National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, and the insurance 
group. 

Civil Air Patrol declined to par- 



Shoulder Distress Signals: Pilots on the Burma Road route, like the two 
American Airlines flyers shown here comparing their short-snorters, are 
"Burma Roadsters." Note the sleeve insignia of the China-Burma-india 
wing and the back identification of the bearer of the flag as a United States 
citizen who has come to aid China ond needs conduct to the nearest friend- 
ly base, if in trouble. 
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POINTERS ON ENGINES 


No. 1 of a Series 



Why Ranger Turns The Power Plant Upside Down 


The Ranger Aircraft Engine is unique. 

It is the only inverted, in-line, air-cooled engine in pro- 
duction today. 

Fairchild engineers worked ten years developing and 
perfecting this outstanding inverted power plant. They 
sought a practical engine design that would: 

1. Make flying safer by giving the pilot greater vision 
than is possible with conventional engines. 

2. Increase efficiency of performance by reducing and 
streamlining the air-resisting frontal area. 

3. Simplify the usually complex task of maintenance 
and daily inspection (a vital safety factor) through 

ARC 

Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 


easier access to the power plant of the airplane. 
That the Ranger Engine fills the bill on these 3 vital 
counts . . . and on others, too ... is attested by the 
fact that the U. S. Army Air Forces have chosen Ranger- 
powered planes, the famous Fairchild PT-19's and 
AT-21’s, for the task of training quickly thousands of 
pilots and aerial gunners. 

When Fairchild engineers turned aircraft engines up- 
side down and produced the Ranger, they did it with 
an eye to safer, speedier, more efficient sky travel — 
another example of Fairchild’s "touch of tomorrow in 
the planes of today.” 


RAFT ENGINES 

Corporation • Farmingdale, Long Island 
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ticipate on the ground that it is 
semi-military. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Board, and 
Congressional officials were not in- 
vited as it was felt they could not 
help the various groups to decide. 

A Question — Specifically the question 
before the meetings is whether they 
can agree to back the Lea Bill as 
drafted, subject to amendment on 
the floors of the House and Senate, 
ask that the bill be recommitted, or 
call for a new bill. The latter two 
cases amount to about the same 
thing and additional hearings would 
be necessary. It was assumed that 
the rules committee would report 
the bill open to amendment on the 

The opinion was expressed that 
in case of recommitment no legisla- 
tion could be put through this ses- 
sion, which ends the 78th Congress, 
probably near the end of 1944, All 
pending legislation will expire with 
this Congress. 

Solomon New Head 
Of Northeast Board 

Collins elected president to suc- 
ceed chairman of directorate. 

Sam Solomon, president of North- 
east Airlines, was elected chairman 
of the board last week. Paul F. Col- 
lins, of Boston, who has been a 
board member, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Solomon. 

Solomon explained that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
devote the necessary time to his 
various war and other activi- 
ties without a permanent residence 
in Washington, In addition to his 
chairmanship of the Airlines Com- 
mittee for U. S. Air Policy, he has 
been winding up the affairs of. the 
Airlines War Training Institute, 
which he headed. As chairman of 
Northeast’s board, he will continue 
to give time to the broader ques- 
tions of company policy. 

^ Board Members Elected — Milton 
H. Anderson, operating vice presi- 
dent, and Robert F. Bradford were 
elected directors to fill vacancies 
caused by the resignation of Lau- 
rence F. Whittemore and H, Dan- 
forth Starr. Whittemore was a rail- 
road representative on the board, 
being assistant to the president of 
the Boston and Maine, which with 
the Maine Central recently reduced 
its holdings in Northeast to elimi- 
nate the question of control. 

Robert S. Swain, vice president, 
treasurer and director, has dropped 
his treasurer duties, in which he 
will be succeeded by H. LeRoy 
Swimm, former comptroller. 



WING CONTROL LOCK: 

J. Earl Steinhauer, assistant man- 
ager of Washington National air- 
port, designed this simple control 
lock board, whose thin metal post 
permits use on planes where crack 
between ailerons and wings is nar- 
row. The blocks are in use at the 
airport. 


► Directorate — Members of the 
board now are Solomon, Collins, 
Swain, Anderson, David Howie, 
Radu Irmescu, James F. Fitzgerald, 
Eugen L. Vidal, and Bradford, clerk. 

DPC to Offer First 
Batch of Used Planes 

From 1,200 to 1,500 expected to 
go on market in next few months. 

The ink hadn’t been dry long on 
OPA’s formula for used plane price 
ceilings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Adminislrationannounced that some 
of the planes used by the CAA War 


Training Service in its training pro- 
gram will be released for public 

The planes are owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corp., but are surplus to 
the pilot training program because 
of War and Navy Department trans- 
fer of commercial type and light 
training planes, and other reasons. 

► 100 Expected to Be Offered — Best 
estimate was that the number to be 
put up for sale in the first batch 
would run under 100, but in the next 
couple of months would grow to 
around 1,200 or 1,500. Of the 7,588 
planes in the program, the DPC 
owned 5,197 as of last Dec. 23. If 
the program goes out of business, 
all these probably will be made 
available to the public. 

The OPA ceiling formula, ap- 
plicable to used planes of not more 
than 500 hp., was that submitted to 
the Office of Price Administration 
by the CAA, and prepared the way 
for the sale. Agents for the DPC in 
determining what is surplus and 
carrying out the sale are R. McLean 
Stewart, executive director of train- 
ing: John P. Morris, director of CAA 
War Training Service, and W, G. 
Stewart, assistant to Morris. 

► Cutbacks — A memorandum from 
the director to regional managers, 
explaining the disposal plans, stated 
that reduction in quotas at certain 
training centers and discontinuance 
of training elsewhere had contri- 
buted to the surplus. Several 65 
hp. liaison planes have been made 
available to the service by the AAF, 
to replace DPC-owned 50, 55 or 60 
hp. planes used in Army Flight In- 
doctrination centers. 

Some surplus will occur at sec- 
ondary training centers through 
quota reduction or training termina- 
tion. The same is true at certain 



NEW PCA TICKET OFFICE: 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines' new traffic office, opened recently in the 
Field building in Chicago, offers the most complete service of any PCA 
has pul in operation. 
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Navy flight training centers. An- 
other source will be cross-country 
centers where excess planes were 
assigned some time ago in the 
Army's flight instructor program, 
but maintenance work has pro- 
gressed, facilitated by improved 
supply of repair items, to the point 
that some of the DPC planes may be 
offered for sale. 

CAA regional and district offices 
where the planes are located will 
post lists of those for sale, the offer- 
ing being on a “where-is, as-is” 
basis with prospective purchasers 
permitted to inspect the planes be- 
fore bidding. Date will be set for 
bids for each plane, to be filed with 
the regional office, accompanied by 
a certified check for 10 percent of 
the bid price. Bid forms will be 
available at CAA regional offices 
and WTS field offices. Sales will be 
subject to DPC approval. 

Philadelphia Airmail 
Service Restored 

Airmail service to Philadelphia 
was restored last week by an order 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which authorizes All American 
Aviation to use Washington. D. C-, 
as a temporary terminal, pending 
the restoration of air service at the 


Municipal Airport in Philadelphia- 

Far reasons of safety, all air traffic 
to Philadelphia Airport was stopped 
by a Board order Dec. 23. Besides 
All American, United Air Lines, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Eastern Air Lines and American 
Airlines were affected by the suspen- 

► Lighter Equipment — All Ameri- 
can's lighter equipment makes pos- 
sible Us use of the Northeast Phila- 
delphia Airport, now under con- 
struction. The company plans to 
have one plane leave Philadelphia 
daily at 5:45 p.m. and proceed to 
Washington via Chester, Pa. and 
Wilmington. It will return the fol- 
lowing morning, leaving Washing- 
ton at 8:41 a.m. The Post Office 
anticipates that about 200 pounds 
of mail will be shipped out of Phila- 
delphia each evening, with the 
prospect of about 400 pounds from 
Washington on the return trip. 

Although the Board's order states 
that authorization for All Ameri- 
can's operations is only until the 
Municipal Airport is reopened, or 
the Northeast Airport completed 
sufficiently for heavier planes to be- 
gin operations there, some felt that 
the temporary entry at Washington 
was a good “foot-in-the-door” for 
All American, pioneer pickup com- 
pany. 


KLM Asks 4 Routes 

An application for what would 
be virtually an around-the-world 
air sytem was filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) and Royal Nether- 
lands Indies Airways (KNILM) last 

KLM has requested four routes, 
only two of which have terminals 
in this country. New York and San 
Francisco. One route from Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands, to New 
York would go by way of England, 
Ireland and Newfoundland, and an 
alternate would have Portugal, the 
Azores and Bermuda as intermedi- 
ate points, 

► Via Manila — Coming into San 
Francisco from Batavia, KLM wants 
to fly by way of Manila, Guam, 
Wake Island, Midway Island and 
Honolulu, as well as via Australia, 
New Zealand, Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, Suva, Canton Island, Pal- 
myra Island and Honolulu, 

The other routes sought by the 
Dutch airlines are from Batavia to 
Manila, by way of Semarang, 
Soerabaja, Java, Bandjermasin, Bal- 
ikpapan, Tarakan and Dutch Bor- 
neo; and between Batavia and 
Tokio, via Tarakan, Manila. Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki and 



EXPORT’S "FLYING ACE”: 


Interior uieios o/ one of American Export Airlines' 
'‘Flying Aces,” tuhose capacity loads currently are sur- 
passing earlier totals of passengers and tonnage since 
AEA began scheduled service a little more than a year 
and a half ago. The company’s routes, among them 
that from New York to Foynes, Ireland, link a dozen 


points on four continents, and it seeks Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board permission to expand them, Sikorsky S-4'4's 
are used noiu, but American Export’s postwar plans 
call for new types of flying boats and land planes de- 
scribed os "giant, multi-engine aircraft, capable of ac- 
commodating up to 108 passengers in de luxe comfort.” 
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Over hills and rolling valleys, these 
Beechcrafi AT- 1 1 bombing trainers 
carry out a mission. Their crews are 
preparing themselves for a rugged job 
— flying bigger bombers over Axis tar- 
gets, How well they do that job depends 
greatly on their training . . . and as com- 
bat results testify, American airmen are 
superbly trained. Bombardiers, pilots, 
and navigators, more often than not, 
perfect their skills in Beechcrafts. . . 
The record of these Beechcrafts, in the 
gruelling grind of military training 
service, reafiirms the reputation earned 
by their commercial prototypes in pre- 
war service from Aklavik to Little 
America — a reputation for doing effi- 
ciently and capably any job assigned 
to them, no matter how rugged that 
job might be. 
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Reconversion 
and Contract Termination 


A merican industry is dedicated to an all-out 
effort to achieve victory, and its good faith 
- in this direction is ampiy demonstrated by 
the results. 

American industry also is dedicated to making 
democracy work effectively after the victory. And 
it is toward this objective that industry must pre- 
pare itself to guide the processes of demobOization 
and reconversion in order to minimize the dislo- 
cations and chaos which too easily can result from 
so tremendous a task. 

We exercised foresight from the very beginning 
of the war mobilization program. Let us now ex- 
ercise foresight in the approaching changeover 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

The first step in converting American industry 
from military to civilian production is the termi- 
nation of contracts between the government pro- 
curement agencies and the producers. There are 
now in force war contracts amounting to tens upon 
tens of billions of dollars. As the demand for 
weapons of war decreases, the Armed Services will 
undertake to cancel contracts. With the emphasis 
shifting from weapons of one category to weapons 
of another category, many billion dollars worth 
of contracts already have been terminated. It is 
lioped that the experience now being gained in 
this work will provide the basis for effective and 
sound procedures when an avalanche of cancel- 
lations comes later. 

Many complex problems involved in the termi- 
nation of contracts will materially influence the 
success of the entire reconversion program. Once 
war demands fall off sufficiently to permit the re- 
newal of civilian production, we will have to act 
with great speed if we are to avoid large-scale un- 
employment. Prompt financial settlements of con- 
tracts and the rapid clearance of plants are of im- 
mediate and great significance. In many cases the 
removal of equipment and raw materials will be 
more important than money payments. The allo- 
cation of raw material for civilian production will 
be of paramount importance. 

Government agencies obviously must exercise 
great care in spending the people’s money and in 
protecting the interest of the public against ex- 
cessive payments. Unjust enrichment at the ex- 
pense of the people will not be condoned nor will 
it reflect favorably upon management to present 
inflated claims. But long-delayed negotiations, 
which will retard the initiation of civilian produc- 
tion, likewise must be avoided. 

The contracting agencies and the manufacturers 
both know that the greatest losses in the recon- 
version period will result from delays in getting 
peacetime production under way. The greatest po- 
tential wastes lie in unemployment and in idle 


plants. The magnitude of such losses to the public 
can be far greater than the money spent in liberal 
settlements; to the manufacturer, these losses can 
represent vastly more than the extra funds that 
might result from interminable litigation. Policies 
must be firmly established now whereby the manu- 
facturers, including subcontractors and suppliers, 
will receive substantial settlements immediately 
in order that ample funds be available for recon- 
verting plants and accumulating necessary inven- 
tories of peacetime goods. Nor must we overlook 
the fact that the uncertainty of long drawn-out 
disputes will have a stifling effect on enterprise and 
that final settlements, therefore, should be made 
as promptly as possible. 

Plants that are equipped largely with special 
wartime tools and machines and that are fully 
stocked with materials, components, and finished 
military products will not be able to undertake 
any substantial degree of conversion until this ma- 
chinery and this inventory are removed. Advance 
arrangements are essential for the prompt clear- 
ance of great numbers of plants the country over. 
Adequate warehousing facilities must readily be 
available so that the changeover to civilian produc- 
tion will not be hampered. 

As war demands decline, civilian output wUl be 
resumed; and while we recognize that the demands 
for munitions must vary as the strategy of the mili- 
tary leaders is changed, it is hoped that the Armed 
Services already have or soon will develop sched- 
ules of their continued needs under different stra- 
tegic assumptions. If we know in advance the 
probable curtailment in war requirements we are 
in position to estimate the timing and the quan- 
tities of raw materials, the number of workers, and 
the industrial facilities which will be available for 
peacetime purposes. It will then be possible to in- 
tegrate the lifting of restrictions on civilian produc- 
tion with the drop in war production. 

Needless unemployment and idle plants will pre- 
vail if restrictions on the output of civilian goods 
are removed at a slower rate than available man- 
power, materials and plants permit. On the other 
hand, if the controls on civilian production are 
removed prematurely or too freely, then the pro- 
duction of military requirements will be hampered 
correspondingly. There will be great clamor and 
pressure for eliminating all restrictions as soon as 
any measurable quantity of materials and numbers 
of workers are freed from war work. It will react 
adversely on industry as well as on government if 
these pressures are heeded indiscriminately, there- 
by retarding the production of munitions for our 
boys who still will be fighting and dying at the 
front. The coordination of declining war demands 
with increasing civilian production probably is the 
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most difficult and at the same time the most impor- 
tant task in our entire reconversion problem. Ad- 
vance planning and sound judgment are essential. 

An order of priority for initiating non-war or 
civilian production must be prepared beforehand. 
The schedule of resumption of peacetime produc- 
tion should be governed by the amounts of ma- 
terials, manpower and facilities that are available 
as well as by the relative needs or importance of 
different products. There will be strong competition 
for priority among the various kinds of consumer 
goods, equipment needed for reconversion, pro- 
ducers goods required for expansion and moderniza- 
tion, and export demands. Relative need obviously 
is the most compelling criterion. But because of 
the importance of expediting reconversion, earliest 
consideration is urged for the tools and fixtures and 
models which will expedite large-scale civilian pro- 
duction when adequate labor and materials are 
available. In any case, advance schedules will be 
needed to avoid a makeshift, piecemeal lifting of 
controls on the basis of who shouts the loudest. 

Another difficult problem of the reconversion 
period will be to keep to a minimum the distortion 
of inter-industrial and intra-industrial relationships. 
Many varieties of consumers goods compete for the 
consumer dollar, and some industries will offer 
strong resistance if the green light is given first to 
industries whose products may thereby acquire a 
time advantage. 

Even more difficult will be the matter of compe- 
tition between companies pr^ucing the same prod- 
ucts. Some manufacturers may find themselves tied 
up with continuing war contracts with restrictions 
on their peacetime products suddenly lifted and 
their competitors free to take advantage of the 
situation. The declining need for different kinds of 
war materiel will vary greatly, and some producers 
inevitably will be available for peacetime produc- 
tion considerably in advance of some of their com- 
petitors. 

This raises the question of victory models or 
nucleus plants to eliminate competitive advantages 
among producers of identical products pending the 
time when all are on an equal footing again. Policies 
controlling this should take into account the degree 
or the extent of competitive advantage which re- 
conversion might bring, and also upon the time 
interval during which these advantages will pre- 
vail. Such programs necessarily mean increased 
government control, hence they should be adopted 
only under the most pressing circumstances. 

There is the important question of termination as 
between large and small plants. Fairness must be 
exercised, and undue advantage to either group 
must be avoided in extending opportunities to con- 
tinue receiving profitable war orders or in getting 
back into civilian production. The problems of small 
manufacturers must not be neglected in this period. 
Likewise, any restraints on new ventures and on 
more vigorous competition must meticulously be 
avoided. 

There also is the question of communities which 
have been greatly enlarged and others which actu- 
ally have been brought into being by the war, it 
might be advisable to terminate contracts in these 
areas first in order that the workers might be 
encouraged to migrate elsewhere while employment 
prospects are most favorable. Also, if continued 
production of some armaments is contemplated 
after the war, it might be well to concentrate this 


production in communities which otherwise would 
be stranded. 

If the process of terminating contracts is to be 
geared into meeting continued demands for muni- 
tions and also expediting reconversion, then the 
Armed Services must accept broad policy consid- 
erations as criteria for cancelling contracts. Pro- 
curement officers might be Inclined to cancel con- 
tracts with all high cost producers first. Or they 
might be inclined to cancel small producers first 
so as to reduce the administrative burden. Then 
again, they might cancel the newer producers of 
specific products rather than the older, time-tried 
manufacturers. 

These procurement criteria may all be highly de- 
sirable and efficient but other important considera- 
tions such as those mentioned above must be given 
proper attention. Demobilization cannot be a sep- 
arate process jrom reconversion. They must be 
united. The termination of contracts is a demobili- 
zation task, but I am confident that the procurement 
agencies appreciate the importance of this operation 
in facilitating reconversion and that they will take 
full cognizance of the policies necessary for giving 
every assistance to initiating peacetime production. 

I have not attempted to raise all the important 
policy questions in terminating contracts, nor do I 
propose specific solutions for each major problem. 
Rather it has been my purpose to indicate the com- 
plexities of the task which faces us and to urge that 
intelligent and sound plans be developed now while 
there is time. By so doing, we can avoid the dislo- 
cations and economic disorder which otherwise 
might characterize the reconversion period. The 
better we are prepared, the more rapid will be the 
resumption of full employment and good business 
after the war is won. 

This job of changing America's industrial pattern 
from war to peace speedily and efficiently, is one 
which will tax the talents and knowledge of the 
ablest business men of the country. These men can, 
and I am sure that they will, attack this task with 
the same energy and determination that character- 
ized their efforts in the period of mobilization for 

Industry advisory committees were established 
to cooperate with governmental agencies in the 
great task of conversion to a full war economy. 
These committees are the means through which 
industry has the opportunity to play a major role 
in the solution of the problems of reconversion. It 
must assume that responsibility or accept the con- 
sequences in the form of enforced government con- 
trol. Industry must take a renewed interest in these 
committees and make certain that our best minds 
and strongest men are available for the challenging 
job of conversion which we face now. It is a job 
that must be done well if we are to have a good 
start on the road to a greater democratic and free 
enterprise nation. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Besides proposing Washington, 
D- C-, as an alternate terminal to 
Philadelphia while service is sus- 
pended at the latter city, a proposal 
granted by the Board, All American 
Aviation amended a previous appli- 
cation to include Akron, Ohio, as an 
additional point between Pittsburgh 
and Columbus, and both added and 
deleted certain points on a route re- 
quested between Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. 

^ Truck Lines — Common carriers 
who asked to carry mail and ex- 
press, or freight by air, included 
Baldwin Transportation Corp., New 
York City, who want to transport 
cargo of all kinds from New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut to all 
points in the country; Gateway 
City Transfer Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
who asked for seven routes from 
Chicago to Des Moines, the Twin 
Cities and St. Louis, to transport 
general commodities by planes and 
gliders; Healzer Cartage Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kan., who asked to provide 
freight air service through 12 gate- 
ways to points in all foreign coun- 
tries as well as to various points in 
the U. S.; and Associated Truck 
Lines, Grand Rapids, Mich,, who 
seek to use helicopters and other 
aircraft from New York, Boston and 
Louisville to Detroit and between 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

Chicago and Calumet District 
Transit Co., which operates the 
“Shore Line” motor coach system in 
Chicago, asked to carry passengers 
only by helicopter from all points in 
Indiana to any places in the coun- 
try. Interstate Busses Corp., West 


Springfield, Mass., which operates 
4,000 bus miles daily in New Eng- 
land, proposes to integrate air serv- 
ice with their busschedulesthrough- 
out New England and to upper New 
York State. If their application is 
granted, they propose to form a 
separate division to be known as In- 
terstate Airlines Division, 

^ Asks 14 New England Routes — 
Another applicant for air service in 
New England is R. E. Guerin Truck- 
ing Co. of Worcester, Mass, Using 
helicopters and conventional air- 
craft, the company wants to trans- 
port persons, property and mail over 
14 proposed routes in New England 
and New York and to provide non- 
scheduled service throughout New 
England and from all points in New 
England to Albany and Troy, N. Y. 
Cloud Airlines, a contract carrier by 
truck of freight in the state of Mon- 
tana, proposes air transportation of 
persons as well as property and mail 
by helicopter “to and from and be- 
tween all cities, towns, stations, lo- 
calities and termini, including un- 
named points and areas within the 
State of Montana, and all named or 
designated termini, or unnamed 
areas, in the States of Wyoming, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Oregon. 

Tri-State Aviation Corp., which 
operates a CAA approved flying 
school in Cincinnati, stated that they 
have written assurance from All 
American Aviation of the avail- 
ability of pickup equipment and 
have been informed that they can 
purchase used SR-10 Stinson air- 
craft from Defense Plant Corp. 


Their application asks permission to 
open a pickup system for mail pas- 
sengers and property over 11 routes 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Michigan. The 
company also asks to use helicopters 
for service in these states when the 
craft has been sufficiently developed 
to carry an economical payload. 

► Flying Schools — Three other ap- 
plications were received from oper- 
ators of flying schools engaged in the 
War Training Service Program. 
Southern Airways, Birmingham, 
which trains Army pilots at six 
southern bases, has aked for 15 
routes which would provide a 7,291 
mile network of air lines in eight 
southeastern stales. It proposes to 
serve 88 cities and towns. Albert 
L. Zimmerly, Lewiston, Idaho, who 
operates Zimmerly Air Transport, a 
WTS flying school in Clarkston, 
Wash,, proposes to use twin-engine 
Beechcratt or Douglas planes for 
air service over three routes, be- 
tween Spokane and Los Angeles and 
Idaho Falls, and between Missoula, 
Mont., and Seattle. Third WTS 
operator was P-T Air Service, Hays, 
Kan. Roy O. Mahon who operates 
the school, asks to provide a feeder 
and pickup service over seven 
routes, mostly in Kansas, but ex- 
tending also to Amarillo, Tex., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and North Platte, 
Neb. The company would be 
known as "Prairie Airlines.” 

One department store filed appli- 
cation with CAB to provide heli- 
copter service to their customers 
and bundles. Kaufman and Baer Co., 
which operates Gimbel Bros, in 
Pittsburgh, wants to transport cus- 
tomers from the roof of their Pitts- 
burgh store over five circular routes 
in the surrounding trade area. 

V Name Changed — The application 
of Hamish Turner and Robert Flet- 
cher Turner, Spartanburg, S. C-, 
was amended to put it in the name 
of South East Airlines and to sub- 
stitute certain towns for those ap- 
plied for on six routes extending 
between Cincinnati and Jackson- 

Other applicants were Max Dach, 
Flushing, N. Y,, who asked for 
routes stemming out of Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., to various places on 
Long Island, and across the Sound 
to New Haven and Stamford, Conn. 
^ Omaha Routes — Other applicants 
were Clear Ridge Aviation, Omaha, 
which proposes passenger and mail 
feeder service over two circle routes 
from Omaha, and air mail pickup 
service on five additional routes 
from Omaha. Two applicants. Mid- 
west Airways, Cudahy, Wis., and 
Maxwell Elmer McCornock, Iron 
River, Mich., requested almost 



NAVY PUTS ITS VERSION OF B-26 TO WORK; 


The Navy is using its version of the icell-k-noum Martin Marauder for duties 
other than bombing, as shown in this photo, taken ot Norfolk Naval Operat- 
ing Base. In this ease the JM-I, the Navy designation, is reeling out an 
aerial target for practice operations. 
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identical routes in the territory sur- 
rounding Milwaukee to provide air 
service for passengers, property and 

Seaboard Airways, New York, 


party to previous hearings on routes 
between New York-Boston and New 
York-New Orleans, filed for four 
I'outes from Miami to Chicago and 
Detroit, ail via intermediate points. 


Distribution of Aircraft Contracts 
By States Announced by WPB 

California heads list with $8,700,000,000 out of total of $44,- 
998,596,000 from June, 1940, through October, 1943. 


Distribution by states of aircraft 
supply contracts totaling $44,998,- 
596,000, is shown in a summary of 
war supply and facility orders re- 
leased by WPB. The contracts are 
cumulative from June 1, 1940, 

through October, 1943, 

> California Leads — California has 
received aircraft contracts totaling 
8.7 billion dollars so far in the war 
program, leading all other states. 
Other pace setters are New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Kansas. 

WPB defines aircraft contracts as 
those for airframes, airplane en- 
gines, propellers and other parts, 
and such equipment as parachutes 
and pontoons. 

k Lag Noted — The report shows a 
total of $141 billion in all types of 
munitions prime contracts, conced- 
ing that this figure is considerably 
below total commitments as report- 
ed through October for various gov- 
ernment agencies. 

“An important factor accounting 
for this difference is the lag between 
commitment of funds and award of 
contracts, plus the further lag be- 
tween award of contracts and re- 
porting of the information.” 

Regions shown — In a regional 
breakdown, aircraft supply contracts 
were granted as follows: 



> Distribution by States — State dis- 
tribution is shown as follows: 



Simplification of Air Rules Urged 
By ACC to Spur Private Flying 


Necessity for stimulating post-war 
development of private or non- 
scheduled flying through regulatory 
legislation differentiating between 
operation of personal aircraft and 
that of commercial or scheduled air- 


craft was emphasized by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce in 
expressing general accord with the 
objectives of the Lea Bill to revise 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

At the same time, the Chamber, 


national trade association of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry, stat- 
ing its position as expressed by the 
Chamber's Personal Aircraft Com- 
mittee, recommended simplification 
of requirements either under exist- 
ing law or under the proposed bill. 

► Regulation — Modifications suggest- 
ed in existing law or the proposed 
bill covered requirements for oper- 
ators of personal aircraft, the op- 
eration of landing facilities, air- 
worthiness of planes and safety reg- 
ulations. 

Opposition was expressed against 
premature regulation of contract 
carriers and against Government ac- 
quisition of operation of airports 
without restrictions for protection of 
private enterprise. It was suggested 
that creation or maintenance of a 
reserve of pilots for future military 
requirements be left to the judgment 
of the Army and Navy. 

► Chamber's Position — The state- 
ment of the Chamber’s position was 
submitted to Chairman Lea of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee together with ex- 
pressions of its desire to cooperate 
with this committee and other legis- 
lative groups through discussion 
“with the purpose of aiding and ex- 
pediting this important legislation.” 

The stand of the Chamber's Per- 
sonal Aircraft Committee, of which 
Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., of General 
Aircraft, is chairman, suggested 
the following simplification of re- 
quirements to stimulate the develop- 
ment of private or non-scheduled 
flying: 

k "In addition to the demonstrated 
competency of the personal plane 
operator to operate the aircraft, he 
or she should be required to know 
the ‘Rules of the Road.' 
k “Regulations governing the opera- 
tion of privately owned or operated 
airports, landing strips or landing 
areas, should be sharply differenti- 
ated from those governing the op- 
eration of airports used in scheduled 
operations. 

► “The airworthiness of personal 
aircraft should be the responsibility 
of the manufacturer, and the manu- 
facturer is willing to accept this re- 
sponsibility to the public. 

► "In so far as accidents to personal 
aircraft are concerned, we see no 
need for any change in existing law 
and believe the proposed Air Safety 
Board should take jurisdiction only 
over accidents under scheduled op- 
erations.” 

The trade association also recom- 
mended a protective clause in the 
Lea Bill which would prevent the 
government from operating airports 
in competition with private enter- 
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FINANCIAL 


Aircraft Equities Selling at Prices 
Equal to Last Year’s Earnings 

Study of Beech and other companies reveals curious sidelight 
in shares of plane manufacturing firms; 1943 net expected to 
top previous year. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Aircraft equities in many in- 
stances are selling at prices equiva- 
lent to last year’s earnings. Further, 
by inference, aircraft earnings for 
1943 will most likely exceed those 
for 1942 by comfortable margins. 

An indication of this trend is af- 
forded by the results recently re- 
ported by Beech Aircraft Corp, for 
the fiscal year ended Sept 30, 1943. 
For this period, the company showed 
net profits of $4,035,965 or $10.08 a 
share and compared with adjusted 
earnings of $1,802,980 or $4.45 per 
share for the previous fiscal period. 
Negotiated refunds and provisions 
for additional refunds aggregated 
$29,534,438 in the latest fiscal period. 
It may be some time before the 
company can be certain it will not 
be subject to any further refund for 
the current period. The reported 
profits, in any event, are substantial 
and in the light of the amount of re- 
funds already indicated, may not be 
adjusted to any appreciable extent — 
if at all. 

> Sidelight — The Beech earnings re- 
veal the curious sidelight of the 
company's stock selling at a price 
approximate to that of reported an- 
nual earnings. This, too, is a char- 
acteristic of many other aircraft 
equities. 

The key to the astoundingly good 
1943 results for Beech — and for 
other aircraft companies (as their 
reports will reveal) — is simply vol- 
ume production. Profit margins are 
unusually low, generally less than 
3 percent. Billings, however, have 
been at sustained high levels 
throughout last year, thus making 
for profitable results. Aircraft pro- 
duction for 1943 is estimated at 
about $11 billion and compares with 
$5 billion for 1942, 

^ Refunds — Material refunds have 
been made but observers strongly 
believe the aircraft companies will 
be permitted to retain for 1943 at 
least the same amount of earnings 
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as reported for the previous year. 
Further, any constructive action on 
price renegotiation and contract 
termination, now being considered 
by the Baruch group, can prove to 
be very beneficial to aircraft earn- 
ings. 

A guide to 1943 aircraft earnings 
may be found in 1942 final results, 
which can serve as a conservative 
minimum estimate. Table presents 
these data along with 1941 earnings 
and market prices for representative 
aircraft companies. 

► Anomaly — It can be seen that in 
many instances, 1941 was a better 
year than 1942. Volume production, 
however, may well make 1943 the 
most profitable year for the aircraft 
industry as a whole. Yet, the anom- 
aly exists in that current market 
prices, for many of the aircraft 
equities, are equal to recent annual 
earnings. The market evidently has 
been cautious in taking too optimis- 
tic a view of the future in store for 
the aircraft builders. 

The process of discounting the 
future, however, may have gone a 
long way when prices completely 
ignore basic values. For example, 
with at least two and three years of 
good profits and stocks selling at 
only one times current earnings, 
there develops the liklihood of 
basic asset values becoming availa- 
ble at material discount levels. For 
instance, Douglas is estimated to 
have a book value of about $90 per 
share. Yet, the company’s stock sells 
at about half that price. Similar 
ratios pertain to Boeing, Curtiss- 
Wright, Martin and possibly a few 
others. 

► Balance Sheet — As a matter of 
fact, if current balance sheet details 
were now publicly available, it 
could be seen that a number of com- 
panies have net working capital in 
excess of the market price of their 
capital shares. In other words, at 
present prices, if these companies 


were liquidated, the stockhoiaers 
could receive their original invest- 
ment in the form of cash or its 
equivalent and retain a worthwhile 
interest in the plant and other 
equipment of the enterprise. 

These unusual price disparities 
have existed at one time or another 
for many industrial groups — par- 
ticularly in the capital goods cate- 
gory. No clear-cut formula is pos- 
sible, however, as few financially 
sound companies are ever liquidated 
immediately and voluntarily for the 
benefit of the stockholders. A series 
of deficit years can erase many a 
healthy cash balance. 

Nevertheless, a look at basic asset 
values can prove heartening to those 
who have hope and investments in 
the aircraft industry’s prospects. In 
fact, it is primarily this considera- 
tion, supported by other factors, 
which has led to noteworthy 
strength in aircraft recent weeks. 


Aircraft Earnings and Market Prices 
as of January 8, 1944 



Financial Reports 

► Solar Aircraft reports for the six 
months ended Oct. 31. 1943, a net 
profit of $514,974 after charges and 
a provision of $1,355,458 for federal 
taxes on income, equal after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to 
$1.57 a share on the 317,851 common. 
These earnings are subject to rene- 
gotiation. They compare with net 
profit of $323,796 or 97 cents a com- 
mon share for the six months ended 
Oct. 31, 1942, when federal tax pro- 
vision amounted to $1,194,047. 

Atlas Largest Holder 
Of Northeast Stock 

Largest single stockholder in 
Northeast Airlines now is Atlas 
Corp., New York holding company, 
according to testimony last week 
before a Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminer, closing the long series of 
hearings on proposed additional air 
service from Boston to New York. 

Sam J. Solomon, chairman of 
Northeast, said Atlas now holds 90,- 
000 shares. Boston and Maine and 
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Maine Central railroads, he testified, 
have reduced their holdings from a 
30 to a 10 percent interest, having 
disposed of 100,000 shares. Of these, 
Atlas got 40,000 and had option on 
another 60,000, which later was sold 
through other channels. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, assistant 
to Boston & Maine’s president, has 
resigned as vice-president and di- 
rector of Northeast. 


Air Officials’ Trading 
In Own Stocks Mixed 

No definite trend shown in trans- 
actions, SEC November report 

Aviation officials continued on the 
inactive side among security trans- 
actions as reported for November by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The few trades made were 
without pattern as to a definite 

Among the airlines, C. G. Adams 
sold 1,000 shares of Braniff, leaving 
1,000, On the other hand, Francis 
Hartley bought 1,000 shares of Colo- 
nial, bringing his total holdings to 
5,500 shares. Charles G. Rheinstrom 
sold, on a net basis. 26 shares of 
American, retaining 250. 

► Aircrafts Mixed — Aircraft trades 
also were mixed, Russell Van Horn 
sold 1,000 shares of Brewster, which 
left him without an interest in the 
company. William F, Carey, of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., sold 100 shares of 
his company’s common and bought a 
like amount of the Class "A” shares. 
R. J. Lindquist, of the same com- 
pany, bought 100 shares of common, 
bringing his holdings to 200 shares. 

During November, Bell Aircraft 
issued a 10 percent stock dividend 
which increased the holdings of 
many of the officers. Major changes 
among the Bell organization officials 
were as follows; 



Martin Pension Plan 

Glenn L. Martin announces an 
employees’ pension plan under 
which all employees of Glenn L. 
Martin Co. and its subsidiaries who 
are under 65 and who have had two 
or more years of continuous service 
with the organization will benefit. 

Approved by the Treasury De- 
partment, the plan was said to be 


particularly unique in that all em- 
ployees, regardless of individual 
salary classifications, will be eligible 
for pension benefits without any 
contribution on their part. 

Scaled Models Aid 
Plant Layouts 

Use of scaled models to improve 
floor space efficiency in its plants 
has been initiated by Fleetwings di- 
vision of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 

Knowing that efficient layout may 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss, the company has studied 
various methods used by other com- 
panies. including paper cut-out 
models of only two dimensions, and 
diawings. It has adopted movable 
balsa wood models, of proper shape, 
painted in distinctive colors and 
placed on a surface representing tho 
over -all floor layout of the area un- 
der study. 

> PortabilUy — Models are of various 
scales. Floor is sheet cork. Occasion- 
ally plaster is used for shaping. Up- 
rights and walls are included, with 
detachable ceiling of transparent 
plastic. Opaque paints can cover ob- 
solete floor plans to permit re-use of 
the floor. Production flow lines are 
shown by colored tapes. Models are 
portable. 

Photographs are made at various 
stages which serve as basis for study 
by the supervisors whose depart- 
ment is being revised. Experience 
has shown that the models are “in- 
finitely better” for discussion of 
layout problems. 


UAL Expert Sees Rise 
In Diesel Aircraft 

Davies forecasts plane engines up 
to 4,000 hp. and marked improve- 
ment in aluminum alloys and ply- 
wood plastics. 

Predictions by an air research ex- 
pert of a “considerable increase” in 
civil aircraft use of diesel engines 
probably in the next decade almost 
coincided with Army disclosures 
that jet propulsion principles had 
been proved and found practical. 

W. W. Davies, superintendent of 
research for United Air Lines, told 
the Chicago section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
that the next five years may see air- 
craft engines developing 4,000 hp., 
with weight per horsepower reduced 
from the present ll^i pounds to one 
pound and maybe less. Prospects also 
are good, he said, for improvements 
in aluminum alloys, magnesium, 
plastic bonded plywood, plasties and 
stainless steel for use in aircraft 
manufacturing. 

> Costs — Developments may bring 
airline operating costs down to 15 to 
20 cents a ton-mile within 10 years 
after the war, Davies expects, as 
compared with 40 cents now. He 
thinks II -hour transcontinental 
schedules and 250 mph. block-to- 
block speeds, instead of the present 
160, will be maintained by de luxe 
airliners within five years after the 

Davies has been with United 
eleven years. He is a graduate of 
the Armour Institute of Technology. 
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Models Improve Plant Layouts: fleetioings division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc., 
is using scale models to improve plont layouts. A finished model proposal 
is shoion above. 


EDITORIAL 


Selling Aviation Short 


'‘ryiHE ONLY PEOPLE selling aviation short are those 
i who make a living at it.” A well known Wash- 
ington correspondent for a big midwest newspaper 
was exploding with more colorful language than 
can be reproduced here. His charge was leveled at — 
strange anomaly — the publicity chief for an airline. 

The publicity man had just finished putting the 
newspaperman right on some things. He had said 
helicopters were grossly over-rated and shouldn’t 
be expected to develop into much, that this coun- 
try’s potential interstate air traffic was far less than 
most air transport leaders will concede, and that 
the international air traffic picture was pretty black. 

The newspaperman continued his complaint with 
a long and documented discourse that everyone he 
talks to in aviation is disconcertingly stuffy about 
flying possibilities, because of unsolved technical 
difficulties which will prevent lower fares and cargo 
rates by next week. 

The interchange was followed a few days later by 
the jet propulsion statement, with competent 
authorities admitting that the first plane we ever 
built with this revolutionary power probably has 
already flown more than 450 miles an hour at 40,000 
feet or better. And this plane by no means repre- 
sents our only effort in the new field. 

Predictions are dangerous in any business. More 
so in aviation. Framed and hanging in the office of 
this writer — as a constant reminder — is an editorial 
which emphasizes this, from the reputable and 
thoughtful Scientific American for July 16, 1910. It 
points up the need for care in seiling aviation short. 

U NDER THE TITLE of “The Myth of the Aeroplane 
Bomb,” the editorial writer said, for example: 
“The Scientific American has no wish to depreciate 
the skill shown by Curtiss in successfully dropping 
imitation bombs within an area which represented 
the deck of a battleship; but in the interests of truth 
and cold logic we feel compelled to give it as our 
opinion that, so far as the future of naval warfare is 
concerned, this dextrous feat of the aviator has but 
little significance. 

“It was inevitable, when an art so difficult and 
seemingly impossible as that of human flight had 


once been demonstrated, that the enthusiasm of 
its votaries would carry them into the fields of wild 
speculation and prophecy, and that each initial suc- 
cess, however modest, would be taken as proving to 
a demonstration many a difficult problem, whose 
practical solution could be arrived at by only the 
well-beaten road of experiment and accumulated 
experience . . . 

HIT A BATTLESHIP with aeroplane bombs, even 

J. if they be let go from the perfected flyer of the 
future, is a problem most complicated. We do not 
hesitate to say that to take accurate aim from a safe 
height, clear of shrapnel fire, would involve such 
very accurate data and such complicated calcula- 
tions of height, speed of aeroplane, speed of ship, 
speed of falling shell, wind velocity, direction of 
aeropiane, etc., and the shell, if it did strike home, 
would do such insignificant damage, that to affirm 
that the aeroplane is going to ‘revolutionize’ the 
naval warfare of the future is to be guilty of the 
wildest exaggeration ... By what means is the avi- 
ator to gather these many data, translate them into 
a final result, and drop his shell at the one critical 
instant of time that would insure a hit? 

“The problem would be serious were he seated 
quietly at his desk on shore. By what magic, then, 
shall he work it out when he is winging it, a thou- 
sand or fifteen himdred feet in mid-air, with the 
roar and scream of the bursting shrapnel about 
him?” 

Quoting these paragraphs of 34 years ago is not 
intended as ridicule. Nor as an excuse for those 
who predict “wildly” today. The fewer predictions 
the better. 

Nevertheless, those already in aviation who do 
not have the imaginative awareness to grasp every 
possible means of technical improvement must be 
ready to find themselves tossed aside one of these 
days. They must make room for others who are 
willing to work like fury, who admit that nothing is 
impossible forever in this business, and who have 
decided the sooner we overcome those “insurmount- 
able” obstacles the better. 

That Washington correspondent had a good point. 

Robert H. Wood. 
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GET READY TO LIVE IN A SMALLER WORLD 


After Victory, you're going to find 
the post-war world much smaller — 
when measured by travel-time. You’ll 
be able to run down to Rio over 
night; to Chungking over the week- 
end. From Mayfair in London to the 
Mayfair Hotel in St. Louis, will be a 
matter of hours — not days. 

You'll get to know your neighbors 
in other countries a lot better. For 
you'll be doing business with them — 
and seeing them — much more often. 


With home-based helicopters, the 
hills of New Hampshire and the mead- 
ows of Maryland may well become 
suburban homesites for New Yorkers. 

Right now, of course, the main job 
for all of us, is to do everything we 
can to hasten the victory which will 
make such developments possible. 
That's why at McDonnell, we’re 
working three shifts making planes, 
parts, and plastics for war. ..meeting 
production requirements on schedule. 


MCDONNELL G>yuy!.atum- 

/ fia 4 ^ a ^ otci / le ^ planes • parts • plastics « saint LOUIS - Memphis . 



Appointment at Sev< 

$£im M/l£S... ap/ 


Seven miles or more above Nazi earth a big, 
barrel-ehested, brutal-looking fighter plane 
has an appointment with a Focke-Wulf. This 
appointment was written down in the engage- 
ment book of the Army Air Forces a long 
time ago, before ive had a fighter plane that 
could work effectively at 35,000-40,000 feet. 

Keeping this appointment is — the P-47 
Thunderbolt! 

. . . escorting heavy bombers on raids deep 
into Europe ... rolling up combat scores of 2 
to 1, 4 to 1, even 15 to 1 against Germany’s 
best fighters. 

In designing a six-ton stratosphere fighter, 
Republic Aviation solved many long-standing 
problems in the field of high speed, high alti- 
tude aircraft. After the war, long distance 
commercial planes will fly more safely, more 
swiftly, more economically — because they’ll 
fly high. Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. and Evansville, Ind. 


REPUBLIC 


AVIATION 

CORPORATION 

SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT ' MPAT£KS OP7?/£ 




